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Did  you  s-e  thii  exhibit  at  Chicago? 

Many  who  did  were  astonished  at  the 
range  of  industries  represented.  Fruit  to  fish. 
Milk  to  meat.  Powder  to  paint.  Products 
without  number. 


stood.  They  know  that  Canco’s  experience  in 
developing  beautiful,  scientific  containers  em¬ 
braces  an  endless  range  of  industries. 

No  matter  how  small  or  how  big  your  needs — 
all  our  ability  and  experience  are  yours  for  the  ask- 
But  to  those  who  know  the  Canco  organiza-  ing.  That  is  our  idea  of  service.  It  will  be  worth 

tion,  this  extraordinary  range  is  easily  under-  to  you  exactly  what  you  choose  to  make  of  it. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


COMTAINERS  OF  TIN  PLATE  -  BLACK  IRON  -  GALVANIZED  IRON  -  FIBRE 


DISPLAY  FIXTURES 


METAL  SIGNS  AND 
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Here  is  all 

it  JsJow  costs  to  telephone 


60^ 

New  York-Philadelphia 
Hartford-White  Plains 
Chicago-South  Bend 
Cincinnati-Lexington 
Milwaukee-Chicago 

75c 

Scranton-New  York 
Indianapolis-Dayton 
Decatur-St.  Louis 
Philadelphia-White  Plains 
Ashland-Gincinnati 

*1.15 

Houston-Shreveport 

Pittsburgh-Detroit 

Montreal- Albany 

New  York- Washington 
Waterloo-Omaha 

*1.35 

Boston-Philadelphia 

St.  Louis-Chicago 
Indianapolis-Cleveland 
Milwaukee-Detroit 
Montgomery-Nashville 

*1.65 

Atlanta-Memphis 

Cleveland-Milwaukee 

St.  Louis-Omaha 

Baltimore-Boston 
Phoenix-Los  Angeles 

*1.95 

Chicago-Toronto 

Denver- Wichita 

Dallas-Kansas  City 

Atlanta-New  Orleans 
Pittsburgh-Boston 

*2.35 

New  York-Dayton 
Dallas-St.  Louis 

St.  Paul-Detroit 
Boston-Cleveland 
Denver-Kansas  City 

*3.00 

Chicago-New  York 

New  York- Atlanta 
Chicago-Dallas 

[  St.  Louis-Philadelphia 

j  Montreal-Chicago 

1 

*8.75 

Coast  to  Coast 
(New  York-Los  Angeles) 

1 

This  assortment  of  ''samples” — basic  day  rates — shows  bow  little  it  costs  to  talk  and  get  your  answer 


One  very  essential  thing  about  calls  to  distant 
points  is  the  new  low  rates,  but  more  important 
is  what  they  will  accomplish. 

For  example,  one  call  from  Ohio  to  Virginia, 
costing  $i.io,  sold  lo  carloads  of  flour. 

A  call  from  Mississippi  to  New  York  closed 
a  $150,000  wholesale  dry  goods  order. 

A  call  from  New  York  to  South  Carolina 
costing  $3.65  completed  a  real  estate  trans¬ 
action  of  $160,000.  A  telephone  conversa¬ 
tion  from  New  York  to  Toledo  purchased 
a  njillion  dollar  flour  mill. 


Not  that  one  call  always  closes  the  deal.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  by  far  the  greatest  value  of 
telephone  calls  to  any  company  is  their  regu¬ 
lar  daily  use  in  developing  business. 

What  out  of  town  people  should  you 
call  now? 

Service  to  points  near  and  far  is  so  speedy 
that  the  operator  will  probably  ask  you  to 
hold  the  line. 

Calling  by  number  takes  less  time. 
Bell  Telephone  Service  .  .  .  Quick  .  .  . 
....  Inexpensive  ....  Universal. 
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Save  $140  a  Season  with  the 

New  Peerless  Super  Husker 


Belt  driven 

Peerless  Super  Husker 
Also  made  with 
built-in  motor 


Actual  Operating  Tests 

Cut  Your  Costs  in  1929 

With  the  new  Peerless  Super  Husker  you  can  save 
from  $140  to  $300  per  machine  per  season  over 
costs  of  husking  with  old  type  machines. 

A  Certified  Saving 

At  the  plant  of  the  Hoopeston  Canning  Company 
an  impartial,  certified  survey  by  the  A.  C.  Nielsen 
Company,  independent  engineering  accountants, 
showed  net  savings  in  husking  costs  of  26c  to  58c 
per  ton  for  the  new  Super  Husker  over  our  own 
older  machines  and  machines  of  another  make. 
The  plant  was  operating  on  Country  Gentleman 
Corn.  A  copy  of  the  complete  survey  is  yours  for 
the  asking.  These  figures  are  not  simply  guess 
work  and  not  just  someone’s  opinion,  but  repre- 
sent  actual  authentic  savings  certified  by  engineers 
whose  reputation  is  the  highest. 


Prove  Its  Great  Economy 

Super  Results  ^  Super  Earnings 

Speed  —  Easy  Feeding  —  Tremendous  Capacity — 
combined  with  almost  perfect  husking,  butting 
and  silking  make  the  Super  Husker  a  great  money 
saver.  It  is  the  fastest,  strongest  husker  ever  built. 
Steel  gears  and  chains  throughout — a  super^sturdy 
frame  built  to  withstand  double,  yes  triple,  any 
ordinary  operating  strain,  means  long  life  and 
freedom  from  trouble. 

Get  Ready  Now 

To  increase  your  profits  by  decreasing  husking 
costs.  The  amount  of  your  savings  will  depend 
largely  on  the  number  of  Super  Huskers  you  in- 
stall.  The  new  machines  can  be  placed  in  your 
line  in  the  exact  space  occupied  by  old  Peerless 
Huskers  without  even  changing  pulleys.  One 
Super  Husker  does  more  work  than  two  old 
Standard  Peerless  Huskers,  yet  occupies  slightly 
less  space  than  only  one  of  the  old  machines. 


Write  Us  Today  for  Complete  Details  and  a  Copy  of  the  Hoopeston  Survey 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

A  DIVISION  OF  JOHN  BEAN  MFC.  CO. 

308  WEST  WASHINGTON  STREET  -CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Factories:  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 
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BUSINESS  ESTABLISHED  1784 
144  year*  in  the  Seed  Business 


LANDRETH 
GARDEN  SEEDS 

Spot  or  1928  Crop  Seeds 
WE  OFFER 

Peas  Okra  Cabbage  Cucumber 

Corn  Tomato  Spinach  Snap  Beans 

Beet  Squash  Pumpkin  Cauliflower 

or  Any  Other  Varieties  You  May  Want 

FUTURE  OR  1929  CROP  SEEDS 

When  ready  to  place  your  Contract  order  for  delivery  after 
1929  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices. 

If  we  had  not  grown  good  seeds,  given  fair  prices,  fair  service 
and  careful  attention  to  business,  we  would  not  be  the  oldest 
Seed  House  in  America,  as  this  is  our  1 44th  year  in  the  business. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 


1928  Model  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  15.  192 A 

(REEVES  Transllli^si^>u) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Grader m 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Conveyors 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  Of  ^  p  1/ 

Oreen  rea  Viners 

Can  Markers  Green  Pea  Feeders 

Lift  Trucks  Green  Bean  Snippers 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  &  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 

Ogden,  Utah  Hamilton,  Ontario 
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SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

669  Howard  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


The  Monitor  Blancher 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


now  lias  an  adjustable  dis- 
cdiarge  spout.  It  can  be 
set  brr  peas  or  it  can  be  set 
for  String  Beans. 


Already,  many  orders  have  been 
placed  for  MONITOR  Blanchers 
and  we  want  your  1929  Blancher 
orders.  We  offer  you  jull  value 
at  a  reasonable  Price. 


It’s  anotlier  example  of 
tlie  M(^NIT(^K  policy — to 
make  MONITOR  maclu'nes 
just  a  little  more  usable  un¬ 
der  all  conditions  than 
others. 


excel  Our  Labels 

irvTDesi/f  aretKelii/dvcsfrStarvd 

^^y^rtistieylRerit  jbr  Gon^ercial  \&lu< 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 

StecKer  LitKogreLpMc  C2>. 

RocKester,  N.'VT 
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THE 


BRAND  OF 


r 


TiNPLATEa 


H/MBODIES  ALL  THE  QUALITIES  THAT  CONSUMERS  DEMAND 

Every  box  shipped  contains  Tinplates  of  uniform  quality,  flat,  clean, 
square,  evenly  coated  and  of  steel  made  especially  to  our  specification 

Inspection  of  manufacture  always  welcome  —  and  suggestions  from 

customers  heartily  invited 

W e  have  tradition  behind  us  —  confidence  for  the  future  and  will  stand 
behind  our  Tinplates  at  whatever  cost 


C.  1.  F  BUSINESS  NEGOTIATED 
SIZE  —  28"  X  20"  —  A  SPECIALTY 


THE  MCLINGRlPriTn  C? 


PHONE— CARDIFF  514 

-  CABLE  - 

•ELIN  —  CARDIFF' 


LIMITTEiD 

cARDirr 

SOUTHim 


CODES - 

BENTLEYS - 

A.B.C.  Bth  edition 
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Canners  Exchange 
Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance 
Bureau 

Fire  Insurance 

for  the  Canning  Industry  at 
an  average  of  60c  below  the 
usual  rates. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 

155  East  Superior  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 


LABELS 


— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 


Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 


^ How  Do  you  Keep  Away— 

from  ‘flats  and  sours’  ?”  was  asked  a  canning  operator. 

“By  the  most  rigid  routine  of  cleaning”,  was  his 
answer. 

Tliis  saving  work  is  done  so  easily,  quickly,  and 
economically  with 


that  increasing  numbers  of  canners  are  standardizing  this 
cleaner  for  all  their  cleaning  work. 

This  cleaner  quickly  and  gently  removes  all  dirt  and 
foreign  matter  without  the  slightest  harm  to  canning 
equipment. 

Ask  your  supply  man  for 
“WYANDOTTE” 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Sole  Mfrs. 

Wyandotte,  Michigan 
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The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packerd  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Year  -----  $3.00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreign  -----  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 

Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 


PUBLISHED  every  MONDAY 


THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  igrnored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 

The  MAPES  bill  passes  the  house-  News 

reached  us  the  middle  of  the  week  that  the  House 
at  Washington  had  passed  the  Mapes  Bill  (H.  R. 
15218)  amending  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  so  as  to  re¬ 
quire  distinctive  labeling  of  inferior  canned  foods.  The 
bill  was  on  the  Unanimous  Consent  Calendar,  and  was 
passed  promptly  when  it  came  up  for  consideration. 

The  companion  bill  (S.4800)  is  now  pending  in  the 
Senate,  but  it  is  hoped  and  expected  that  it  will  be 
passed,  and  signed  by  the  President  before  the  end  of 
the  present  session.  And  if  this  is  done  it  will  mean 
more  for  the  canning  industry  than  any  legislation  that 
has  been  passed  heretofore.  Like  the  original  Pure 
Food  Law,  it  may  be  taken  with  a  sour  face  at  first  by 
some,  but  all  will  learn  to  value  it  highly  and  be  mighty 
glad  it  was  enacted.  Instead  of  being  harmful,  it  will 
prove  to  be  the  greatest  benefit,  for  it  will  mean  that 
you  can  thereafter  pack  all  the  goods  within  your 
power  and  always  find  a  market  for  them,  and  at  a 
good  price.  Can  you  imagine  anything  with  as  far- 
reaching  benefits?  If  you  know  how  to  pray,  pray  that 
the  bill  may  be  passed,  signed  by  the  President  and  be¬ 
come  law  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

INOCULATION  QUESTIONED— The  Canners’  and 
Field  Men’s  School,  held  at  Maryland  University, 
College  Park,  Md.,  last  week,  was  a  greater  success 
from  the  point  of  attendance  than  any  of  its  advocates 
ever  expected.  About  200  attended,  swamping  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  and  rendering  totally  inadequate  the 
preparations  that  had  been  made.  This  is  not  to  their 
discredit,  but  just  the  contrary,  for  it  proves  that  they 
worked  just  a  little  too  well.  We  take  this  on  hearsay, 
from  those  who  were  there,  because  we  were  not  able 
to  attend.  We  could  not  take  in  the  three  days’  session, 
and  when  we  thought  we  could  be  present  on  Thursday 
morning,  the  20th,  for  the  tomato  meeting,  we  found  a 
ten-inch  snow  had  fallen  during  the  night,  which  made 
traffic  impossible.  In  fact,  it  was  “some  job”  to  get 
down  to  the  office,  much  less  down  to  College  Park, 
which  is  near  Washington.  So  old  Dame  Nature  once 
more  stepped  in  to  cut  down  the  supply,  and  again  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Canners’  Course.  The  supposition  is 
that  if  there  were  two  hundred  in  attendance  at  the 


pea,  beans  and  corn  sessions,  there  probably  would 
have  been  four  hundred  for  the  tomato  sessions.  So 
let  not  the  crop  specialists  ever  say  an  unkind  word 
against  this  good  old  Dame,  even  if  a  lot  of  us  were 
badly  disappointed.  And  we  were,  having  spent  $20  to 
get  the  old  bus  in  fine  shape  for  a  quick  dash  away 'at 
7  A.  M.  to  be  there  before  9  A.  M.,  the  opening  session. 
We  should  have  bought  her  wings. 

We  learn  that  in  the  pea  meeting  they  had  quite  a 
lot  of  discussion  upon  the  value  or  the  lack  of  value  of 
inoculation  of  the  pea  seed.  Plant  doctors  have  as 
much  right  to  disagree  with  other  plant  doctors  as  have 
the  doctors  of  human  beings,  and  that  doctors  seldom 
agree  is  a  very  old  expression.  But  we  had  thought 
that  the  question  of  inoculation  for  peas  had  passed  the 
experimental  stage  and  was  an  accepted  fact,  so  far  as 
the  improvement  of  the  crop  from  inoculation  was  con¬ 
cerned.  They  have  been  working  upon  this  for  years  in 
all  the  great  pea  growing  regions,  and  the  use  of  inocu¬ 
lation  is  widespread,  if  our  information  is  correct.  So 
we  were  just  a  little  surprised  to  learn  that  an  expres¬ 
sion  adverse  to  inoculation  was  heard  at  this  school. 
Writing  about  this,  Strasburger  &  Siegel,  who  are 
chemists  to  the  Canned  Foods  Exchange,  and  well- 
known  in  canned  food  examinations,  as  well  as  large 
makers  of  what  they  term  “Super  Yield  Cultures,”  say 
about  this  phase  of  the  course: 

Dear  Mr.  Judge: 

We  have  before  us  a  multigraphed  copy  of  the  paper 
given  at  the  Tri-State  Packers’  recent  short  course  by 
Mr.  T.  H.  White,  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  College  Park,  Md.  A  number  of  the  statements 
made  therein  are  not  in  accord  with  the  findings  of  the 
countless  preceding  agriculturists  who  have  devoted 
their  days  to  soil  investigations,  nor  are  they  in  accord 
with  the  practical  experience  of  numerous  growers. 

Soil  bacteriologsts  have  definitely  proven  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  nodule  formation  and  the  color, 
growd;h  and  yield  of  leguminous  plants.  Carefully  con¬ 
trolled  laboratory  and  field  experiments  have  indicated 
the  important  role  that  the  nodule  plays  in  this  type  of 
plant  life.  These  findings  have  been  greatly  amplified 
by  the  practical  experience  of  numerous  farmers, 
growers  and  canners.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
production  of  peas  for  cannery  use. 
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Mr.  White  states  in  part  that  “Inoculation  experi¬ 
ments  conducted  for  a  number  of  years  bring  out  the 
facts  that  nodules  on  the  roots  are  not  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  yields  of  peas.  Good  peas  and  vines  may  * 
be  found  without  nodules,  and  poor  vines  and  pea  with 
nodules.  Rich  land  will  usually  be  found  to  contain  the 
nodule-making  organisms ;  in  fact,  in  the  experiments  it 
was  difficult  to  find  land  that  was  good  enough  to  grow 
peas  which  did  not  produce  them  in  the  checks.”  This 
is  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  celebrated  work  of  Win¬ 
ogradsky,  published  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  to 
the  more  recent  work  of  such  competent  investigators 
as  Lohnis,  Kellerman,  Whiting  and  Fred. 

In  one  check  plot  in  Carroll  county,  Md.,  in  1928,  an 
uninoculated  strip  of  peas  through  the  center  of  a  five- 
acre  field  exhibited  no  nodules  whatever,  while  the  peas 
inoculated  with  Super-Yield  Cultures  showed  abundant 
formation  of  nodules  over  the  entire  root  system.  The 
inoculated  peas  in  this  field  showed  vines  of  dark  green 
color,  an  average  increase  in  vine  growth  exceeding 
ten  inches,  two  additional  pods  per  vine  and  one  addi¬ 
tional  pea  per  pod  over  the  uninoculated  peas. 

There  is  no  doubting  the  fact  that  lime  and  manure 
will  enhance  the  growth  of  peas,  hut  lime  and  manure 
will  not  produce  nodules  if  the  soil  is  not  already  inoc¬ 
ulated.  No  one  contests  the  fact  that  rich  land  will 
grow  better  peas  than  poor  land,  but  rich  land  will  not 
grow  good  peas  if  the  soil  is  divested  of  the  nodule¬ 
forming  bacteria. 

It  is  distinctly  unfortunate  that  the  cultures  selected 
by  Mr.  White  for  his  checks  against  the  state  and  fed¬ 
erally  distributed  inoculum  were  not  representative  of 
the  commercial  brands  now  being  used  by  the  canners. 
This  is  probably  responsible  for  his  recording  higher 
counts  on  their  liquid  cultures,  although  it  is  widely 
recognized  that  a  much  heavier  growth  of  organisms 
can  be  obtained  through  the  use  of  an  agar  medium. 

Mr.  White  advocates  the  use  of  manure  and  lime  in 
preference  to  inoculation,  yet  he  reports  that  soy  beans 
and  cow  peas  grew  so  poorly  on  manured  ground  the 
first  year  that  they  could  not  be  cut  for  hay.  Proper 
inoculation  would  no  doubt  have  prevented  this  loss. 

Very  truly  yours, 
STRASBURGER  &  SIEGEL, 

By  Leroy  V.  Strasburger. 

Experience  in  canning  peas,  at  least,  seems  to  have 
proved  the  value  of  inoculation,  and  it  would  be  unfor¬ 
tunate  if  canners  came  to  believe  otherwise.  This  was 
the  point  which  Mr.  Strasburger  most  feared  and  was 
anxious  to  prevent.  Inoculation  helps  wonderfully,  or 
somewhat,  according  to  the  viewpoint,  but  it  does  help ; 
yet  inoculation  is  not  a  substitute  for  good  soil,  proper 
fertilization  or  lack  of  soil  preparation. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  CAN  MOVES 

CANNERS  and  others  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
visit  the  Continental  Can  Company  offices  in  the 
Keyser  Building,  Baltimore,  should  take  note  that 
these  offices  were  closed  on  March  1st  and  have  been 
moved  to  Plant  No.  2,  at  3500  E.  Biddle  street.  All  will 
recognize  Plant  No.  2  as  the  old  Southern  Can  Plant 
in  its  famous  big  building. 

We  are  told  that  the  Continental  Can  Company  will 
gladly  send  an  automobile  to  meet  any  customer  wish¬ 
ing  to  come  out  to  the  plant.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to 
phone  them  and  a  machine  will  come  down  town  at  once 
and  bring  him  back  to  any  point  desired. 

Make  note  of  the  date  and  the  new  address,  so  that 
you  will  nof  be  puzzled  the  next  time  you  wish  to  pay 
them  a  visit. 


A  HIGH-QUALITY  TABLE  BEET 
Roy  Magruder,  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

Many  new  and  recently  introduced  varieties  of 
vegetables  are  tested  by  the  Experiment  Station 
each  year  for  the  purpose  of  determining  their 
merits  under  Ohio  conditions.  A  variety  of  table  beet 
that  seems  to  have  all  the  good  qualities  accorded  it  by 
seedsmen  has  been  under  observation  for  the  last  three 
years. 

Although  not  a  new  variety,  only  recently  has  it  been 
given  a  prominent  place  in  the  catalog  of  a  few  seeds¬ 
men  as  the  highest  quality  table  beet.  It  is  known  by 
different  names,  such  as  Long  Season,  Lutz’s  Green 
Top,  Lutz’s  Green-Leaf  Winter,  and  The  Century. 

Its  chief  claim  to  distinction  is  that  it  remains  sweet 
and  tender  throughout  the  entire  growing  season  and 
throughout  a  fairly  long  storage  period.  Beets  sown  the 
latter  part  of  May  were  stored  in  a  barn  basement  stor¬ 
age  until  the  first  of  March  the  following  year,  at  which 
time  they  were  still  relatively  free  from  fiber  or  strings 
and  of  much  sweeter  flavor  than  any  of  the  common 
round  varieties.  The  flesh  is  of  fine  texture  and  almost 
solidly  dark  red  or  purple. 

The  leaves  are  large  and  green  in  color.  The  stems 
show  a  little  light  red  color.  While  young  the  leaves 
make  a  very  satisfactory  substitute  for  spinach.  When 
used  for  “greens”  they  do  not  produce  a  dark  color, 
such  as  is  caused  by  tops  of  the  red-leaved  varieties. 


Figure  1  shows  the  shape  of  root  and  character  of 
leaves  of  both  young  and  old  plants.  Its  long  top-shape 
and  the  presence  of  many  fine  side  roots  are  objection¬ 
able  from  the  market  standpoint.  The  buying  public 
will  have  to  be  educated  concerning  its  high  quality  in 
order  to  overcome  the  handicap  of  poor  appearance.  A 
comparison  of  Long  Season  with  Detroit  Dark  Red 
shows  that  it  reaches  edible  size  as  soon  as  Detroit 
Dark  Red  and  grows  much  longer.  The  largest  root 
is  approximately  four  inches  in  diameter  and  eight 
inches  long. 

Because  of  its  larger  size  it  should  be  given  more 
room  in  the  garden  than  the  early  round  varieties. 
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The  Clintonville  -  Shawano  Canning  Com¬ 
panies,  of  Wisconsin,  are  the  biggest  packers  of 
gallon  corn  in  the  world;  and  The  Talbot  Pack¬ 
ing  &  Preserving  Company,  of  Maryland,  stands 
in  the  foreground  among  the  large  quality  corn 
canners. 


Each  of  these  Concerns  operates  plants  a  few  miles  apart.  First, 
they  operated  without  TUCS  at  all;  then  each  with  one  plant  TUC- 
equipped;  and  then  with  all  plants  totally  TUC-equipped  everywhere. 


A  three-year  double  check  in  the  same  plants 
and  between  plants  showed  the  indisputable 
savings  of  TUC  Husker  and  of  the  operating 
System  it  permits  to  aggregate  over  eight  cents 
{$.08)  per  case. 


In  the  Booklet  called  ACTS!”,  these 
people  tell  fully  how  this  was  accomplished. 
You  owe  it  to  your  business  to  read  this  re¬ 
markable  record  of  figures  furnished  by  eight 
canners  who,  together,  pack  more  than  ten  per 
cent,  of  all  corn  canned. 

The  United  Company 


Continental 
Trust  Building 


Baltimore, 

Maryland 
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Relation  of  Kernel  Density  to  Table  andfCan- 
ning  Quality  in  Different  Varieties  of  Maize 

By  C.  W.  Culpepper,  Associate  Physiologist,  and  C.  A.  Magoon,  Associate  Bacteriologist,  Office 

of  Horticulture,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 


(Continued  from  Last  Week.) 


Specific  Gravity  of  Air-Dry  Seeds 

Striking  differences  were  noted  in  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  air-dry  seeds  of  certain  groups,  sonie  hping  an 
average  value  approximately  one-third  heavier  than 
water,  whereas  others  averaged  but  little  heavier  than 
water.  The  kernels  of  the  pop  varieties  averaged  the 
densest  of  all  those  studied,  though  the  seeds  of  the  one 
strain  of  waxy  maize  were  nearly  as  dense.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  flint  varieties  differed  considerably,  but 
averaged  somewhat  less  than  the  pop  corns.  The  ker¬ 
nels  of  the  dent  and  sweet  varieties  were  also  somewhat 
less  dense  than  those  of  the  pop-corn  type.  Collins  and 
Kempton  found  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  air-dry 
kernels  of  the  sweet,  waxy  and  flinty  types  was  the 

same.  ,  , 

The  varieties  of  the  flour  type  had  kernels  strikingly 
lower  in  specific  gravity  than  those  of  any  other  type. 
In  the  dry  condition  the  seeds  of  this  type  have  a  soft, 
loose  structure  and  contain  considerable  air.  The  low 
specific  gravity  and  the  small  quantity  of  water  soluble 
material  which  they  contain  seem  to  account  for  the 
floury  characteristic. 

The  sweet  varieties,  which  had  a  low  specific  gravity 
during  the  development  period  of  the  kernels,  are  seen 
to  have  had  a  fairly  high  value  when  air  dry. 

Specific  Gravity  of  Seeds  Soaked  in  Distilled  Water 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  seeds  soaked  in  distilled 
water  was  usually  less  than  that  of  the  air-dry  seeds, 
though  the  seeds  of  the  flour  type  were  an  exception  to 
the  rule,  being  more  dense  after  they  had  been  soaked 
than  before.  The  flint,  pop  and  waxy  types  had  a  high 
specific  gravity  and  the  sweet  varieties  a  low,  the  flour 
and  dent  types  held  an  intermediate  position.  These 
differences  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  soaked  seeds 
corresponded  in  a  general  way  to  the  differences  ob¬ 
served  in  the  developing  kernels. 

Considering  these  data  and  the  figures  secured 
through  an  examination  of  the  kernels  of  different  lots 
of  the  same  varieties,  shown  in  Table  3,  and  other  ob¬ 
servations  not  recorded  here,  the  conclusion  seems  war¬ 
ranted  that,  when  grown  under  favorable  conditions, 
each  variety,  and  probably  every  strain,  has  a  charac¬ 
teristic  specific  gravity.  It  was  apparent  also  from  a 
comparison  of  the  specific  gravity  data  on  the  13  vari¬ 
eties  of  sweet  corn  with  the  behavior  of  these  varieties 
when  canned  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  soaked 
seeds  was  correlated  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  their  canned  product.  The  high  specific 
gravity  of  the  developing  kernels  of  the  field-corn  va¬ 
rieties  (see  Table  1)  is  seen  to  be  paralleled  by  the  high 
specific  gravity  of  their  soaked  seeds,  which  is  corre¬ 
lated  with  the  hardness  of  the  corn  when  used  for  table 
purposes. 


Swelling  Power  of  Seeds 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  the  explanation  of 
the  differences  in  the  specific  gravity  of  corn  before  and 
after  soaking  in  water.  This  explanation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  swelling  power  of  the  seeds  and  their  water-ab¬ 
sorbing  capacity. 

In  the  third  column  of  Table  4  is  shown  the  average 
volume  per  kernel  of  the  different  varieties  before  they 
had  been  soaked,  and  in  the  sixth  column  the  average 
volume  after  they  had  been  soaked.  A  wide  variation 
is  noted  in  the  volume  of  the  seeds.  White  Cuzco,  one  of 
the  flour  corns,  for  instance,  having  approximately  20 
times  the  volume  of  New  Tom  Thumb,  one  of  the  pop 
corns.  The  volume  is  always  greater,  of  course,  after 
they  have  been  soaked  in  water,  and  the  percentage  in¬ 
crease  in  volume  for  the  different  varieties  is  shown  in 
the  ninth  column.  It  is  observed  that  the  swelling  power 
of  the  sweet  varieties  was  much  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  type  of  maize.  Stowell’s  Evergreen  increased 
in  volume  more  than  200  per  cent  when  soaked  in 
water.  No  outstanding  differences  are  seen  in  the  per¬ 
centage  of  swelling  among  the  corns  of  the  other  types, 
though  waxy  maize  and  the  dent  varieties  averaged  a 
little  higher  than  the  others.  Considerable  variation 
is  noted  among  the  varieties  within  the  different  ypes. 

In  reviewing  the  data  presented  in  Table  4  it  appears 
significant  that  only  those  varieties  whose  dry  kernels 
have  a  high  swelling  capacity  are  well  suited  for  table 
use  in  the  green  condition,  as  has  been  shown  by  re¬ 
peated  experiments. 

Water- Absorbing  Capacity 

In  the  fourth  column  of  Table  4  is  shown  the  average 
weight  per  kernel  of  the  different  varieties  before  they 
had  been  soaked,  and  in  the  seventh  column  the  same 
after  they  had  been  soaked.  The  percentage  increase  in 
weight,  or  the  quantity  of  water  absorbed,  is  shown  in 
the  last  column.  The  sweet  varieties  had  outstandingly 
greater  water-absorbing  capacity  than  those  of  any 
other  type.  One  of  them  absorbed  more  than  150  per 
cent  of  its  air-dry  weight,  and  none  absorbed  less  than 
90  per  cent.  Among  the  other  types  only  one  was  found 
that  absorbed  more  than  75  per  cent,  while  many  of 
them  absorbed  less  than  50  per  cent. 

It  was  found  that  when  the  percentage  of  increase  in 
volume  was  greater  than  the  percentage  of  increase  in 
weight  the  specific  gravity  decreased,  and  when  the 
weight  of  water  absorbed  was  greater  than  the  percent¬ 
age  of  increase  in  volume  the  specific  gravity  increased. 
In  the  endorperm  of  the  sweet  corn  the  cells  contain  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  insoluble  material  and  a 
comparatively  large  amount  of  water-soluble  material, 
such  as  dextrin.  As  the  corn  matures  this  water-sol¬ 
uble  material  dries  and  shrinks  to  a  hard,  translucent 
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mass  which  contains  but  little  air.  When  soaked  in 
water  this  swells  and  expands  correspondingly  more 
than  it  absorbs  water;  hence  the  specific  gravity  de¬ 
creases  during  the  soaking.  In  the  flour  corns,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  comparatively  little  water-soluble 
material  and  a  large  amount  of  granular  insoluble  ma¬ 
terial  which  can  not  shrink  so  as  to  cement  the  mass  to¬ 
gether  on  drying;  hence,  much  space  between  the  par¬ 
ticles  is  filled  with  air,  and  the  flour  corns  have  a  low 
specific  gravity  when  dry.  When  the  flour  corns  are 
soaked  in  water  the  air  is  partially  or  completely  dis¬ 
solved  in  the  water,  and  the  amount  of  swelling  is  pro¬ 
portionately  less  than  the  volume  of  water  absorbed. 
The  specific  gravity  thus  increases  during  the  soaking. 

In  the  flint  corns  there  is  a  large  amount  of  insoluble 
material,  but  this  is  so  closely  packed  into  the  endo¬ 
sperm  that  the  cells  are  almost  completely  filled  and 
comparatively  little  water  can  be  absorbed  and  compar¬ 
atively  little  swelling  can  occur.  Hence  they  have  a 
high  specific  gravity  both  before  and  after  being  soaked 
in  water. 

The  present  data  point  to  a  very  important  relation 
between  swelling  power  and  water-absorbing  capacity 
of  the  dry  corn  and  its  suitability  for  table  use  in  the 
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green  condition  as  well  as  for  food  products  manufac¬ 
tured  from  the  dry  grain. 

Wrinkledness  in  Sweet  Corn 

Since  in  the  canning  tests  here  reported  and  in  the 
data  presented  in  earlier  papers  no  smooth-seeded  vari¬ 
eties  were  found  to  be  well-suited  for  canning  purposes, 
an  understanding  of  the  cause  of  wrinkledness  is  im¬ 
portant. 

The  chief  characteristic  by  which  sweet  corn  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  other  types  is  the  wrinkled  condition 
of  the  dry  seeds,  and  this  characteristic  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  indication  of  suitability  for  table  use.  In 
these  experiments  careful  attention  was  given  to  the 
wrinkled  character  of  the  seeds  employed,  whether 
they  were  smooth,  coarsely  wrinkled  or  fine  wrinkled. 
Salisbury  attributed  the  wrinkled  condition  to  the  loss 
of  water  by  the  dextrins  and  albumins  which  the  ker¬ 
nels  contained,  and  Harper  considered  that  sugar,  dex¬ 
trin  and  gums  were  responsible  for  this  condition.  While 
there  are  probably  several  factors  concerned,  the  degree 
of  winkledness  is  determined  by  the  character  and 
quantity  of  the  kprnel  contents,  of  which  the  specific 


TABLE  4 — Average  volume,  average  weight  and  specific  gravity  of  the  kernels  of  different  varieties  of  corn  both  before  and 
after  they  had  been  soaked  in  distilled  water. 

Air-dry  grains  Grains  after  they  had  soaked  21  days  in 

distilled  water 


Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Variety 

Type  of 

volume 

weight 

Specific 

volume 

weight 

Specific 

Swelling 

Water 

maize 

per  kernel 

per  kernel 

gravity 

per  kernel 

per  kernel 

gravity 

absorbed 

C.  c. 

Grams 

C.  c. 

Grams 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Stowells  Evergreen . 

. Sweet 

0.1400 

0.1710 

1.221 

0.4234 

0.4569 

1.079 

202.4 

167.2 

Narrow-grained  Evergreen.. 

.1406 

.1704 

1.212 

.3224 

.3560 

1.104 

129.2 

108.9 

Golden  Bantam . 

.  .1873 

.2332 

1.245 

.4333 

.4907 

1.132 

131.3 

110.3 

Guatemalan  . 

.  do 

.1447 

.1860 

1.285 

.3467 

.3911 

1.128 

139.4 

110.3 

Kellys  Hybrid . 

.  do 

.1771 

.2196 

1.240 

.4061 

.4347 

1.070 

129.3 

97.9 

Charlevoix  . 

.  do 

.1237 

.1490 

1.204 

.3230 

.3518 

1.080 

161.1 

136.1 

Howling  Mob . 

.1877 

.2397 

1.277 

.3987 

.4674 

1.172 

112.4 

95.0 

Country  Gentleman . 

.0898 

.1122 

1.250 

.2225 

.2470 

1.110 

147.8 

120.1 

Bantam  Evergreen . 

.  do 

.1922 

.2397 

1.247 

.4380 

.4939 

1.127 

127.8 

106.1 

Golden  Cream . 

.  do 

.1442 

.1768 

1.226 

.3039 

.3418 

1.125 

110.7 

93.3 

Golden  Giant . 

.  do 

.1907 

.2361 

1.238 

.4243 

.4782 

1.127 

122.5 

102.5 

Potters  Excelsior . 

.  do 

.2138 

.2591 

1.212 

.4317 

.5020 

1.163 

101.9 

93.8 

Mammoth  Sugar . 

.  do 

.2059 

.2503 

1.215 

.4545 

.4985 

1.097 

120.7 

99.2 

Early  Adams . 

.2331 

.2799 

1.201 

.4160 

.4896 

1.177 

78.4 

74.9 

Boone  County  White . 

.  do 

.3166 

.3845 

1.214 

.5521 

.6606 

1.197 

74.4 

71.8 

Hoffmans  . 

.3165 

.3932 

1.242 

.5228 

.6281 

1.201 

65.2 

59.8 

Square  Deal  . 

.1770 

.2112 

1.193 

.2865 

.3396 

1.185 

61.8 

60.8 

Hastings  Prolific  . 

.  do 

.1792 

.2389 

1.333 

.2815 

.3458 

1.229 

57.0 

44.5 

Hickory  King  . 

.4129 

.5117 

1.239 

.6454 

.8019 

1.242 

56.1 

56.7 

Yellow  Creole*  . 

.  do 

.3073 

.3826 

1.245 

.4709 

.5796 

1.231 

53.2 

51.5 

Improved  Golden  . 

.  do 

.2741 

.3362 

1.227 

.4477 

.5429 

1.211 

63.3 

61.5 

Reids  Yellow  . 

.2795 

.3413 

1.221 

.4702 

.5529 

1.176 

68.2 

62.0 

Tennessee  Red  Cob . 

.  do 

.2695 

.3345 

1.241 

.4631 

.5597 

1.208 

71.8 

67.1 

Ivory  King  . 

. Flour 

.2166 

.2308 

1.065 

.3454 

.4004 

1.156 

59.5 

73.4 

Yellow  Assinniboine  . 

.  do 

.2322 

.2503 

1.078 

.3570 

.4073 

1.141 

54.1 

62.7 

Mandan  White  . 

.  do 

.2551 

.2787 

1.092 

.4068 

.4865 

1.195 

59.5 

74.6 

Cuzco  (yellow) . 

.  do 

.9294 

1.0228 

1.100 

1.4120 

1.6750 

1.186 

51.8 

63.7 

Cuzco  (white) . 

.  do 

1.1156 

1.1330 

1.016 

1.6500 

1.8720 

1.134 

48.0 

65.3 

Cuban  Yellow  . 

. Flint 

.2066 

.2662 

1.288 

.3210 

.3922 

1.222 

55.3 

47.3 

Rainbow  . 

.  do 

.2439 

.2918 

1.196 

.3686 

.4407 

1.195 

51.1 

51.0 

Squaw*  . 

.2190 

.2691 

1.229 

.3580 

.4324 

1.208 

63.5 

60.7 

Sticknev  . 

.  do 

.3250 

.3830 

1.178 

.4885 

.5782 

1.184 

50.3 

50.9 

Rhode  Island  White . 

.  do 

.2806 

.3612 

1.287 

.4157 

.5338 

1.284 

48.1 

47.8 

Longfellow  . 

.  do 

.3090 

.3915 

1.267 

.4673 

.5794 

1.240 

51.2 

48.0 

Learning  Improved!  . 

.2610 

.3272 

1.253 

.3968 

.4967 

1.251 

52.0 

51.8 

King  Philip  . 

.  do 

.2390 

.2937 

1.229 

.3737 

.4400 

1.177 

56.3 

49.6 

Sanford  White . 

.  do 

.2859 

.3599 

1.258 

.4213 

.5196 

1.233 

47.3 

44.3 

Pride  of  the  North! . 

.2252 

.2827 

1.255 

.3426 

.4228 

1.234 

52.2 

49.4 

Early  Yellow  Canada . 

.  do 

.2907 

.3554 

1.222 

.4350 

.5322 

1.223  - 

49.7 

49.6 

Red  Beauty  . 

. Pop 

.0633 

.0805 

1.272 

.1081 

.1296 

1.199 

70.8 

61.0 

White  Rice  . 

.0786 

.1020 

1.298 

.1223 

.1508 

1.233 

55.5 

47.8 

New  Tom  Thumb . . 

.  do 

.0523 

.0693 

1.325 

.0848 

.1046 

1.233 

62.1 

50.9 

Baby  Golden  . 

.0666 

.0849 

1.274 

.0970 

.1206 

1.243 

45.6 

42.0 

Waxv  maize  . 

. Waxy 

.1269 

.1620 

1.277 

.2459 

.2876 

1.170 

93.7 

77.5 

*  These  varieties  were  semiflint  in  character. 

t  These  varieties  while  ordinarily  classed  as  dent  corns,  were  flinty  in  character  in  these  samples. 
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WHAT’S  NEW  ? 


AYARS  FILLER 


FOR 

TOMATOES 


/?emarAs— Maryland  Packers  Say  “Best  Filler  for  tomatoes  1  ever  used.” 
New  York  Packers  Say  “For  String  Beans  it  is  perfect.” 


Write  for  Prices  and  Circular 


Manufacturers  of 


Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Slitter 
Beet  Quarterer 
Beet  Peeler 


Beet  Slicer 
Process  Clock 
Corn  &  Milk  Shakers 
Tomato  Washer 
Tomato  Corer 


Tomato  Trimmer  &  Scalder 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Liquid  Plunger  Filler 
Can  Cleaner 


Rotary  Syruper 
Pea  &  Bean  Fillers 
Angle  Hanger 
Can  Sterilizer 
Friction  Clutch 


NEW  SHAKER 
FRUIT  ADJUSTING  PLATE 
COMPRESSION  ADJUSTMENT 
JUICE  REGULATOR 
SHORT  FUNNELS  WITH  BEAN 
EXTENSION 


This  filler  is  the  result  of  years 
of  experience.  Was  used  in 
many  Canneries  East,  South 
and  West. 

RESULT 

Ordering  More  Fillers. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 
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gravity  is  an  indication.  The  presence  of  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  amount  of  granular,  insoluble  material  in 
the  cells  with  much  water-soluble  material  of  such  con¬ 
centration  that  the  density  never  becomes  great  until 
after  the  maturing  seed  begins  to  dry  seems  to  be  the 
condition  most  favorable  for  wrinkledness.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  collodial  materials  of  a  highly  plastic  nature, 
such  as  dextrin,  water-soluble  starch  and  protein,  are 
more  favorable  for  the  production  of  wrinkledness  than 
other  less  plastic  materials.  Wrinkledness  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  result  of  the  metabolic  activity  of  the  endosperm 
cells.  If  the  transformations  are  such  that  the  cells  are 
compactly  filled  with  organic  solids,  little  wrinkledness 
can  occur.  If  chemical  equilibrium  in  the  metabolic 
processes  is  reached  before  the  accumulating  material 
becomes  very  dense,  a  condition  favorable  to  wrinkled¬ 
ness  arises.  The  degree  of  wrinkledness,  or  the  amount 
of  shrinking,  is  correlated  with  the  density  of  the  de¬ 
veloping  kernels,  as  is  shown  by  the  comparative  densi¬ 
ties  of  Stowell’s  Evergreen,  Golden  Bantam  and  the 
Guatemalan  varieties.  Examination  of  the  dry  kernels 
of  these  varieties  showed  Stowell’s  Evergreen  to  be  the 
most  wrinkled  while  the  Guatemalan  was  least.  The 
density  of  these  varieties  is  shown  in  Table  1. 

The  character  of  the  wrinkledness,  such  as  coarse  or 
fine,  is  also  partly  dependent  on  the  density  of  the 
kernel. 

Rate  of  Water  Absorption 

The  rate  of  water  absorption  by  the  dry  seeds  of  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  maize  is  of  interest  in  this  connection. 
A  number  of  workers  have  given  attention  to  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  water  by  seeds,  among  them  Brown,  Atkins, 
Schroeder,  Brown  and  Worley,  Shull  and  Wolfe.  The 
rate  of  absorption,  the  forces  concerned  in  absorption 
and  the  relation  of  temperature  to  the  rate  and  degree 
of  absorption  have  been  studied. 

Stowell’s  Evergreen  and  Golden  Bantam  absorbed 
water  at  a  very  much  greater  rate  than  the  flint,  dent, 
flour  and  pop  corn  varieties,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
rate  of  absorption  is  correlated  with  the  density  of  the 
developing  kernel.  The  size  of  the  kernel  is  also  a  fac¬ 
tor  influencing  the  rate  of  water  absorption.  This  is 
shown  by  the  difference  in  the  curve  for  New  Tom 
Thumb  and  Stickney  flint  varieties.  Although  absorp- 
ing  about  tht  same  percentage  of  water,  the  New  Tom 
Thumb  absorbed  the  greater  part  during  the  first  day 
or  two.  This  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  small  size  of 
the  kernel. 

Factors  Affecting  Specific  Gravity  and  Water-Absorb¬ 
ing  Capacity 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  air-dry  seeds,  as  well  as 
their  water-absorbing  capacity,  depends  upon  many 


factors.  The  rate  and  amount  of  absorption  is  affected 
by  the  temperature,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  work  of 
Brown  and  Worley.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  of  corn  matured  in  the  very  late  fall  is 
lower  than  the  specific  gravity  of  that  developing  ear¬ 
lier. 

To  show  the  effect  on  specific  gravity  of  harvesting 
corn  at  different  periods  of  development,  Stowell’s 
Evergreen  and  Early  Adams  varieties  were  harvested 
20,  25  and  30  days  from  the  date  of  silking  and  allowed 
to  dry.  The  specific  gravity  and  the  water-absorbing 
capacity  of  these  corns  were  then  determined,  and  the 
results  are  presented  in  Table  5. 

The  water-absorbing  capacity  of  the  immature  air- 
dry  seeds  was  much  greater  than  that  of  the  fully-ma¬ 
tured  seeds,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  immature 
seeds  of  Early  Adams  both  before  and  after  they  had 
been  soaked  was  quite  different  from  that  of  the  mature 
kernels.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  mature  seeds  de¬ 
creased  when  the  seeds  were  soaked,  but  that  of  the 
immature  seeds  increased ;  thus  they  behave  somewhat 
like  the  kernels  of  flour  corn,  earlier  considered.  This  is 
explained  by  the  nature  of  the  carbo-hydrate  present 
and  the  density  of  the  kernel.  A  low  specific  gravity 
and  greater  water-absorption  capacity  characterize  im¬ 
mature  or  so-called  corn. 

Summary 

The  density  of  the  developing  seeds  of  maize  varies 
with  the  stage  of  maturity  and  with  the  type  or  strain. 
The  fully  mature  seeds  vary  with  the  variety  of  type, 
with  their  moisture  content,  and  with  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  grown. 

The  density  of  the  vepr  immature  kernels  is  low  and 
does  not  vary  greatly  with  the  different  varieties.  The 
density  constantly  increases  during  development  and 
usually  reaches  a  high  value  in  the  mature  air-dry 
seeds. 

Except  in  the  very  immature  stages,  thie  developing 
seeds  of  the  sweet  type  have  the  lowest  density  of  all 
the  types  studied.  The  low  density  is  a  factor  contrib¬ 
uting  to  those  characteristics  of  sweet  com  which  make 
it  preferred  as  a  product  for  table  use. 

The  difference  in  the  density  of  the  mature  air-dry 
seeds  of  different  varieties  is  often  quite  marked.  Va¬ 
rieties  of  the  pop  type  have  a  very  high  density, 
whereas  those  of  the  floury  type  have  a  low  density. 

When  the  mature  air-dry  seeds  are  soaked  in  water 
there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  behavior  of  varieties 
in  regard  to  the  rate  of  water  absorption  and  the  total 
quantity  imbibed.  The  amount  of  swelling  which  oc¬ 
curs  is  likewise  quite  different.  The  varieties  of  the 
sweet  type  absorb  large  quantitits  of  water  and  also 
swell  greatly.  Many  varieties,  particularly  of  the  flinty 


TABLE  .5 — Specific  gravity  and  water  absorption  of  com  of  Stowells  Evergreen  and  Early  Adams  varieties  harvested  at  different 
ages  and  allowed  to  air-dry. 

Air-dry  grains  Grains  after  they  had  soaked  21  days  in  water 

Average  Average  Average  Average 

Age  from  date  volume  weight  Specific  volume  weight  Specific  Water 

Variety 

of  silking 

per  gram 

C.  c. 

per  grain 
Grams 

gravity 

per  grain 
C.c. 

per  grain 
Grams 

gravity 

Swelling 
Per  cent 

absorbed 
Per  cent 

1 

20  days . 

0.0605 

0.0667 

1.102 

0.2338 

0.2435 

1.041 

286.4 

265.0 

Stowells  Evergreen . J 

25  days . 

.1044 

.1220 

1.169 

.3349 

.3564 

1.064- 

220.8 

192.1 

30  days . 

.1347 

.1690 

1.254 

.4155 

.4518 

1.087 

208.4 

167.3 

Fully  matured 

.1400 

.1710 

1.221 

.4234 

.4569 

1.079 

202.4 

167.2 

20  days . 

.0653 

.0681 

1.043 

.1526 

.1678 

1.100 

133.7 

146.4 

Early  Adams . ■< 

25  days . 

.1305 

.1412 

1.082 

.2874 

.3212 

1.118 

120.2 

127.8 

30  days . 

.1743 

.1971 

1.131 

.3777 

.4385 

1.161 

116.7 

122.5 

Fully  matured 

.2331 

.2799 

1.201 

.4160 

.4896 

1.177 

78.4 

74.9 

PHELPS  GAN  CO 


.  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
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type,  absorb  moderate  quantities  and  likewise  swell  to  a 
moderate  degree.  Certain  varieties,  particularly  of  the 
flour  corns,  absorb  moderate  quantities  of  water  but 
swell  comparatively  little.  Thus  the  behavior  during 
the  soaking  often  results  in  very  characteristic  and 
very  marked  changes  in  specific  gravity.  For  example, 
the  seeds  of  the  sweet  type  decrease  in  specific  gravity 
during  the  soaking,  while  varieties  of  the  floury  type  in¬ 
crease. 

The  data  here  presented  add  materially  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  why  sweet  corn  is  usually  preferred  for 
table  use  and  help  to  a  certain  degree  in  explaining  the 
wrinkled,  flinty,  waxy  and  floury  characters  of  certain 
types  of  maize. 


THE  END. 


KRAUT  MEN  BEFORE  THE  TARIFF  COMMITTEE 


The  Kraut  Industry  has,  from  time  to  time,  been 
embarrassed  by  the  importation  of  sauerkraut 
from  foreign  countries.  The  industry  in  the  East 
has  especially  suffered  at  various  times  when  their 
markets  were  invaded.  Imported  kraut  has  never  came 
into  close  competition  with  the  Western  packers.  How¬ 
ever,  indirectly,  it  affects  the  Western  market,  for 
when  it  is  being  merchandised  along  the  Eastern  sea¬ 
board,  the  Eastern  packers  are  unable  to  compete  with 
it  and  seek  the  Western  market  for  their  outlet. 

There  has  been  a  35  per  cent  ad  varolem  duty  on 
kraut  since  1922.  When  our  market  in  this  country 
reaches  a  certain  figure,  this  rate  of  tariff  is  inade¬ 
quate. 

And,  too,  upon  investigation,  it  has  been  found  that 
considerable  cabbage  enters  this  country  at  times.  In 
1926,  in  the  face  of  a  good  crop  in  this  country,  there 
were  imported  over  13,000,000  pounds  of  cabbage  car¬ 
rying  a  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 

The  industry  was  advised  of  a  meeting  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  Washington,  D.  C.,  January  28,  1929,  to  hear 
witnesses  and  take  testimony  on  agricultural  products, 
which  included  cabbage  and  sauerkraut. 

This  was  immediately  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  fountain  head  of  the  kraut  industry,  the  National 
Kraut  Packers’  Association,  which  got  in  touch  with 
the  president  of  the  National  Grange  and  the  National 
Farm  Bureau,  and  they  co-operated. 

The  president  of  the  National  Kraut  Packers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  appointed  a  competent  committee,  composed  of 
W.  W.  Wiler,  chairman,  Clyde,  Ohio;  A.  E.  Slessman, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Martin  Meeter,  Lansing,  Ill.,  who 
was  made  secretary  of  the  committee.  They  gathered 
data  and  prepared  a  brief  and  sent  their  able  repre- 
.sentative,  Martin  Meeter,  to  Washington,  D.  C.  He 
appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
gave  oral  testimony  which,  in  part,  is  as  follows: 

In  his  oral  testimony,  he  reviewed  paragraphs  772 
and  773  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922,  showing  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  kraut  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
cabbage.  In  comparing  the  cost  of  the  manufacture 
of  kraut,  the  labor  in  Germany  and  other  European 
countries  was  shown  to  be  from  70c  to  $1.25  for  10- 
hour  a  day,  male  labor,  compared  with  the  average 
labor  rate  in  America  of  $3.55  per  day.  For  girls  from 
16  to  18  years  of  age,  from  $4.20  to  $4.40  per  week  of 


6,  12-hour  days,  and  women,  20  years  of  age  and  older, 
$6.50  per  week,  as  compared  with  women’s  labor  here 
of  $2.90  per  day  of  8  hours. 

In  comparing  the  farm  labor  rates  on  production  of 
cabbage,  Mr.  Meeter  gave  an  authoritative  report, 
showing  that  the  regular  horsemen  in  Germany  and 
Holland  received  $6.57  per  60-hour  week.  And  day 
laborers  on  the  farm  received  $5.47  to  $7.30  per  week, 
against  an  average  of  35c  per  hour  in  America. 

He  pointed  out  further  that  the  average  price  of 
sauerkraut  in  European  ports  for  48-gallon  tierce  is 
$6.00.  The  steamship  freight  rate  for  $6.00  per  100 
kilos  (2204  lbs.)  Rotterdam,  Holland,  to  New  York,  is 
$1.20,  making  an  average  cost  of  one  tierce  delivered 
to  New  York,  $7.20. 

The  selling  price  of  sauerkraut,  f.  o.  b.  American 
factories  in  the  last  five  years,  per  48-gallon  tierce,  was 
$9.60.  Freight  at  45c  per  cwt.  from  the  Central  West¬ 
ern  factories  to  New  York  is  $1.97.  Average  cost  to 
New  York,  delivered,  is  $11.57.  The  difference  between 
average  delivered  cost  of  foreign  and  American  kraut 
in  New  York,  $4.37.  Duty  on  imported  sauerkraut  nec¬ 
essary  to  equalize  difference  in  delivered  cost  to  New 
York  is  60.6  per  cent. 

In  view  of  the  facts  set  forth,  the  Association  re¬ 
quested  that  a  regular  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem 
be  made  on  sauerkraut. 

On  cabbage,  Mr.  Meeter  quoted  paragraph  772  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1922,  showing  present  ad  valorem  duty 
of  25  per  cent  and  cited  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
farm  labor  in  foreign  countries  and  the  United  States, 
and  asked  a  duty  of  at  least  V^c  per  pound  to  be  placed 
on  cabbage. 

The  National  Grange  and  the  National  Farm  Bureau, 
co-operating,  stated  they  were  asking  Ic  per  pound  on 
cabbage. 

In  the  discussion  of  oral  testimony,  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  mentioned  sauerkraut 
juice,  asking  many  questions.  In  the  discussion  that 
followed,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  ask  a  specific  rate 
of  25c  per  gallon  on  sauerkraut  juice. 

The  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
especially  thanked  the  Association  representative,  Mr. 
Meeter,  for  the  valuable  information  given  in  his  ex¬ 
plicit  oral  testimony. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  CANNED 
FOODS  IN  PERU 


The  firm  of  Saunders  &  Galarza,  Baquijano  733, 
Lima,  Peru,  has  requested  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  put  it  in  touch  with  American  ex¬ 
porters  of  canned  foods,  packing  house  products  and 
prepared  milk,  who  wish  to  establish  a  market  for  their 
products  in  Peru.  This  company  has  only  recently 
been  established,  but  its  founders  have  long  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  business  in  Peru.  They  are  considered  by  the 
local  trade  to  be  progressive  business  executives  and 
men  of  outstanding  sales  ability.  Reserved  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  new  firm  may  be  obtained  from  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Intelligence  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

It  is  suggested  that  interested  American  firms  get  in 
touch  with  Mr.  Robert  Saunders  at  the  above  address, 
forwarding  price  lists,  c.  i.  f.  if  possible,  terms,  dis¬ 
counts  and  any  descriptive  literature  which  might  be 
of  value  in  introducing  their  products  in  Peru. 
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Farmers  In  Touch  With  World  Events, 

Survey  Discloses 

Seven  Out  of  Ten  Take  Dailies;  Half  Take  Weeklies,  Reports  Fertilizer  Association 
Result  Of  Personal  Interviews  With  48,207  Farmers  In  35  States 


although  many  persons  have  assumed  heretofore 
that  the  farmer  is  quite  out  of  touch  with  the 

^  daily  activities  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  fact 
now  is  disclosed  that  most  farmers  keep  as  closely  in 
contact  with  current  events  as  do  their  city  cousins. 

Seven  out  of  ten  farmers  take  daily  newspapers  and 
over  half  take  local  weekly  papers,  announces  the  Na¬ 
tional  Fertilizer  Association,  Washington,  D.  C.,  which 
bases  the  statement  on  personal  and  uniform  inter¬ 
views  with  48,207  farmers  in  35  states,  including  all 
those  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

In  addition,  over  half  the  farmers  interviewed  said 
they  take  weekly  newspapers.  Previously  the  associa¬ 
tion  announced  its  finding  that  eight  out  of  ten  farmers 
take  one  or  more  farm  papers. 

Of  the  48,207  farmers  who  answered  the  question, 
“Do  you  take  a  daily  newspaper?”  a  total  of  33,574,  or 
69.6  per  cent,  said  “yes.” 

The  highest  percentage  was  recorded  in  Kansas, 
where  all  the  56  farmers  interviewed  said  they  take 
dailies.  The  small  number  interviewed  in  this  state, 
however,  is  not  sufficient  to  be  indicative  of  all  farmers 
in  Kansas. 

The  association  points  out  that  the  survey  was  con¬ 
centrated  in  states  in  which  the  most  fertilizer  is  con¬ 
sumed,  as  the  primary  purpose  was  to  determine  the 
fertilizer  practices  of  American  farmers ;  and  that  very 
little  fetilizer  is  used  in  the  states  not  surveyed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  which  were 
not  included. 

In  two  states,  Michigan  and  Ohio,  more  than  90  per 
cent  of  the  farmers  interviewed  take  daily  papers. 

Those  states  in  which  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  interviewed  take  dailies  are:  Indiana,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Iowa,  New  York,  Vermont,  Maine,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania. 

Those  in  which  70  to  80  per  cent  take  dailies  are: 
New  Jersey,  Rhole  Island,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Delaware 
and  Florida. 

Those  in  which  60  to  70  per  cent  take  dailies  are: 
Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Georgia. 

Those  in  which  50  to  60  per  cent  take  dailies  are: 
Texas,  West  Virginia,  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina. 

Those  in  which  40  to  50  per  cent  take  dailies  are: 
North  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Alabama  and  Arkansas. 

Oklahoma  had  19.6  per  cent,  but  here,  as  in  Kansas, 
the  survey  was  not  sufficiently  inclusive  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  indicative,  as  only  56  farmers  were  interviewed 
in  the  “Sooner”  State. 


In  reply  to  the  question,  “Does  your  daily  have  a 
farm  page  or  department  ?”  45.9  per  cent  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  interviewed  said  “yes.”  Over  eight  out  of  ten,  or 
83.6  per  cent,  said  they  are  interested  in  farm  news  in 
their  newspapers. 

IMPORTANT  TO  SHIPPERS  IN  FIBER 
CONTAINERS 


New  note  to  Section  8  (c)  of  Classification,  Rule  41, 
in  re  Fibre  Containers,  effective  February  1,  1929.  See 
supplement  No.  18  to  Consolidated  Freight  Classifica¬ 
tion  No.  5. 


Attention  is  invited  to  a  new  note  to  Section  8,  Para¬ 
graph  (c),  to  Consolidated  Classification  Rule  41,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Supplement  No.  18  to  Consolidated  Freight 
Classification  No.  5,  effective  February  1,  1929.  For 
ready  reference  Section  8,  Paragraph  (c) ,  including  the 
new  note,  is  reproduced: 

Section  8.  (c).  When  shipments  are  tendered  for 

transportation  in  fibre  boxes  conforming  to  the  require¬ 
ments  and  specifications  of  this  rule,  the  shipper  must 
certify  on  shipping  orders  and  bills-of-lading  as  fol¬ 
lows,  see  Note: 

“The  fibre  boxes  used  for  shipment  conform  to  the 
specifications  set  forth  in  the  box  maker’s  certificate 
thereon,  and  all  other  requirements  of  Rule  41  of  the 
Consolidated  Freight  Classification.” 

Note — Where,  through  error  of  shipper,  the  fore¬ 
going  certification  is  omitted  from  bill-of-lading  and 
shipping  order,  the  carriers,  upon  submittal  of  substan¬ 
tial  proof  that  the  containers  coupled  in  all  respects 
with  the  provisions  of  Rule  41,  will  refund  or  remit 
penalty  otherwise  applicable  under  the  provisions  of 
Section  1. 

Under  the  present  rule  shippers  who  fail  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  Classification  Rule  41,  and  who 
neglect  to  make  proper  notations  on  bills-of-lading,  are 
assessed  a  penalty  of  20  per  cent  of  the  freight  rate  ap¬ 
plicable.  Under  the  rule  as  amended,  and  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  to  become  effective  February  1,  1929,  shippers 
will  be  in  a  position  to  secure  relief  when  through  over¬ 
sight  the  proper  notation  is  omitted  from  the  bill-of- 
lading  or  shipping  order. 

It  is  essential,  of  course,  that  all  users  of  fibre  con¬ 
tainers  comply  with  the  requirements  of  Classification 
Rule  41,  and  thus  avoid  not  only  the  penalty  but  also 
the  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  failure  to  take  the 
precautions  necessary  to  prevent  claims  for  refund. 
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PHILLIPS 

CAN 

COMPANY 


Maryland’s  Most  Modern  Can  Plant 

Manufacturers  of: 

Packers’  Cans 

Highest  Class  Service. 

Bliss  and  Max  Ams  Closing  Machines. 

Rail,  State  Road,  and  Water  Shipments 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.,  U.  S.  A. 


Planting? 

Don’t  fail  to 
Inoculate  your 
Seed  Peas. 

Make  sure  with  our 

Super  Yield  Cultures 

Strasburger  &  Siegel 

CHEMISTS  &  BACTERIOLOGISTS 


15  S.  Gay  St. 


Baltimore,  Md. 


Every  Sieve  Accessible 
- Small  Space 

Hemlock,  N.  Y.,  Jany  12,  1928 

The  perfect  grading,  large  capacity,  the  splendid 
washing  it  gives  the  peas,  relative  small  floor  space 
occupied,  coupled  with  many  other  good  points  such 
as  sturdiness  of  construction,  cleanliness,  etc.,  lead 
us  to  believe  you  have  indeed  brought  out  the  ideal 
Grader. 

The  machine  worked  perfectly  for  us,  the  quality  of 
grading  surpassing  anything  we  had  ever  had,  and 
we  feel  sure  all  of  our  peas  were  in  their  proper 
grades. 

Livingston  County  Canning  Co.  Inc. 

Guy  F.  Osborn 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

Write  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

Wellt  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


YOUR 


Q 


FOR 


QUAUTY 

Our  seed  peas  possess  ability  to  carry 
IT 

into  your  can 


Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 

Let  us  Quote  for  contract  growing  or  for  prompt  shipment 
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The  Importance  Of  Sugar  In  Industry 


Our  Sugar  Bill,  And  Where  It  Is  Used — Defended  As  A  Food  Product 

CO-OPERATIVE  effort  designed  to  direct  towards  Products  to  Which  Sugar  Is  Added  Either  in  the 
k  a  common  end  certain  activities  of  four  large  Kitchen  or  at  the  Table 


-^groups  of  industries  whose  members,  as  produ¬ 
cers,  manufacturers  or  distributors  of  food  products  Flour  . $1,300,000,000 

have  a  common  interest  in  offsetting  preachments  of  Milk  and  Butter .  1,300,000,000 

those  who  would  totally  or  partially  eliminate  from  the  Eggs  . 580,000,000 

diet  various  essential  foods,  has  been  launched  by  the  Fresh  Fruits .  560,000,000 

Sugar  Institute,  Inc.,  the  association  of  the  cane  sugar  Coffee  .  290,000,000 

refiners  of  the  United  States.  Cereal  Products .  107,000,000 

A  booklet  just  published  by  the  Institute  outlines  Evaporated  Milk .  142,000,000 

the  methods  and  prospective  advantages  of  such  co-  Baking  Powder,  Yeast .  75,000,000 

operation,  and  at  the  same  time  explains  the  objectives  Dried  FVuits .  73,000,000 

of  the  Institute’s  present  newspaper  and  magazine  ad-  Shortening  (baker’s) .  55,000,000 

vertising  campaign.  The  proposed  co-operation  in-  Flavoring  Extracts. .  33,000,000 

eludes  the  seizure  of  every  opportunity  to  promote  sane  Tea  .  32,0001,000 

eating  habits  as  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  extremists  Cocoa  . 12,000,000 

who  advocate  a  reduction  in  the  individual’s  consump-  Powdered  Skimmed  Milk .  11,000,000 

tion  of  foods  that  are  essential  to  a  properly  balanced  Coffee  Substitutes .  6,000,000 

diet.  The  use  of  suggested  slogans  on  packages,  boxes,  - 

cartons,  bags,  barrels  and  other  containers  is  particu-  Total . $4,576,000,000 


larly  urged. 

Statistics  appearing  in  the  booklet  show  that  $10,- 
000,000,000  is  the  annual  sales  volume,  at  wholesale 
prices,  of  the  four  groups  embraced  by  the  Institute’s 
co-operative  plan.  The  groups  include  the  interests 
manufacturing  sugar  and  other  sweeteners,  and  the 
principal  lines  of  food  products  with  which  sugar  is 
used  either  as  a  component  of  the  product,  or  is  added 
in  the  kitchen  or  at  the  table.  The  statistics  follow : 

The  Sweeteners 


Summary 

The  Sweeteners  . $  840,000,000 

Products  of  which  Sugar  is  a  component  2,474,000,000 
Products  to  which  Sugar  is  added .  4,576,000,000 

Total . ; . $7,890,000,000 

Supply  Houses  and  others  directly  de¬ 
pendent  on  above  (estimate) .  2,110,000,000 


Sugar  (cane  and  beet) . $750,000,000 

Corn  Syrups  and  Admixtures .  42,000,000 

Corn  Sugar .  20,000,000 

Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup .  12,000,000 

Honey .  12,000,000 

Cane  Syrup .  2,500,000 

Molasses  .  1,500,000 

Total . $840,000,000 

Products  in  Which  Sugar  Is  Used  as  a  Component 

Bakery  Products . $1,064,000,000 

Confectionery  Products .  414,000,000 

Ice  Cream .  320,000,000 

Carbonated  Beverages .  168,000,000 

Condiments .  107,000,000 

Canned  Fruits .  95,600,000 

Cereal  Beverages .  60,000,000 

Flavoring  Syrups .  52,000,000 

Chewing  Gum .  50,000,000 

Jams  and  Jellies .  40,000,000 

Condensed  Milk .  30,000,000 

Malt  .  25,000,000 

Bakers’  and  Confectioners’  Sugar .  19,000,000 

Fruit  Beverages .  7,000,000 

Shredded  Cocoanut .  7,000,000 

Malted  Milk  and  Products .  7,000,000 

Ice  Cream  Cones .  5,500,000 

Liquors  (vinous) .  3,500,000 


$2,474,000,000 


$10,000,000,000 

The  above  figures  take  no  account  of  retail  sales  or 
of  the  expenditures  of  diners  in  hotels  and  restaurants. 
Also  not  included  are  many  lines  in  which  sugar  is 
used,  but  for  which  figures  are  not  available.  Among 
these  lines  are  cured  and  preserved  meats,  shortening 
used  in  the  home,  and  fresh  and  canned  vegetables  to 
which  sugar  is  added  in  cooking.  Under  the  head  of 
“Supply  Houses  and  Others  Directly  Dependent  on 
Above,”  fall  the  concerns  which  supply  materials  used 
to  prepare,  pack  and  label  the  products  of  the  above 
groups. 

The  Sugar  Institute’s  advertising  campaign,  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  booklet,  is  designed  not  only  to  make 
known  the  facts  about  the  proper  place  of  sugar  in  the 
diet,  but  to  promote  the  interests  of  all  producers,  man¬ 
ufacturers  or  distributors  of  foods  which  contain  sugar 
or  are  used  wdth  sugar.  Indirectly,  the  supply  houses 
which  sell  to  these  producers,  manufacturers  or  distrib¬ 
utors  will  also  be  benefited  through  an  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  their  products. 

In  addition  to  the  text,  the  booklet  contains  repro¬ 
ductions  of  typical  advertisements  now  appearing  in 
the  periodical  and  daily  press.  Examination  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  shows  that  the  Institute  is  urging  the  use 
of  a  wide  variety  of  healthful  foods,  while  stressing 
the  part  that  sugar  plays  in  adding  to  their  palatability. 
Other  advertisements  point  out  the  harmful  effects 
which  frequently  follow  self-starvation  by  women  and 
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Manufactured  by 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Manufacturing  Company 

La  Porte,  Indiana 


WltlTE  FOR 
CATALOGUE  AND 
PRICES 


Used  by  Canners  for  every  pur¬ 
pose:  on  sorting  tables,  scalders, 
washers,  exhausters,  etc. 


Made  of  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel. 

Standard  widths  -  12,  18,  24,  30  inches  -  carried  in  stock.  Other  widths,  made  to 
order.  One  inch  mesh  -  also  half  inch  mesh.  Strong,  durable,  labor  saving  and 
efficent.  Runs  smoothly,  lies  flat  and  does  not  climb  the  pulleys.  One  hundred 
percent  sanitary. 

Made  up  in  one  hundred  foot  rolls,  or  less.  Can  be  easily  taken  apart  and  made 
into  any  length  conveyor.  Extra  cross  wires  supplied  with  each  roll.  We  know 
it  gives  satisfaction  -  our  customers  tell  us  so.  Your  dealer  has  it. 


GOOD  WILL  thru  Confidence — BLOOD  TELLS’* 


The  growing  of  seeds  as 
much  or  perhaps  more  so  than  in 
most  any  other  business  must  be 
founded  on  confidence. 

Confidence  in  the  men  with 
whom  you  deal—their  knowledge, 
their  experience  and  their  method 
of  doing  business. 

The  basis  of  good  seed  stock 
is  the  breeding  grounds. 

Hybridizing  such  as  you  see 
being  done  in  this  picture  requires 
scientific  knowledge,  fine  skill  and 
infinite  patience.  Thousands  of 
these  “crosses”  are  made  annual¬ 
ly  on  our  Idaho  Ranch. 


PEAS-BEANS 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SWEET  CORN 
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girls,  and  emphasize  the  fact  that  properly  balanced 
meals  are  essential  for  health  and  stamina 

Copies  of  the  booklet  and  full  details  concerning  the 
plans  for  co-operative  effort  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Sugar  Institute,  Inc.,  129  PYont  Street,  New  York  City. 

VALLIANT  URGES  SEAFOOD  PACKERS  TO 
SAVE  INDUSTRY 


From  the  Easton  (Md.)  Gazette  of  February  1st. 


WILLIAM  H.  Valliant,  Talbot  county  packer,  at  a 
meeting  of  seafood  producers  and  packers,  held 
recently,  urged  followers  of  the  industry  to  get 
behind  the  present  session  of  the  Maryland  General  As¬ 
sembly  to  “get  Maryland  back  on  the  seafood  map.” 

“What  we  must  do  to  get  this  State  back  on  the  sea¬ 
food  map,”  Captain  Valliant  said,  “is  to  educate  all  the 
people  of  the  State  so  that  they  will  all  have  an  interest 
in  this,  Maryland’s  greatest  natural  resource.” 

Included  in  Mr.  Valliant’s  recommendations  to  bring 
about  a  rehabilitation  of  the  industry  was  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  September  from  the  oystering  season.  The  Tal¬ 
bot  county  packer  severely  rapped  Governor  Ritchie 
and  the  present  administration  throughout  his  discus¬ 
sion.  “A  thorough  investigation  of  Conowingo,”  he 
said,  “might  prove  an  eye-opener.” 

Mr.  Valliant  also  recommended  legislation  making  it 
unlawful  to  purse  net  in  the  tributaries  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  for  food  and  game  fish.  Mr.  Valliant’s  discussion, 
in  part,  follows : 

“First,  I  would  suggest  that  if  anything  is  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  our  efforts  regarding  increased  seafood 
supply,  we  will  have  to  forget  politics,  friends  and  foes 
and  unite  on  some  plan  that  will  benefit  the  taxpayer, 
the  consumer,  our  State  as  a  whole  and  at  the  same 
time  make  the  seafood  industry  a  more  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  for  those  earning  a  livelihood  therefrom. 

“The  Baltimore  Sun  cited,  during  the  last  legislature, 
that  shell  planting  by  the  State  was  expensive  and  un¬ 
profitable,  that  the  State  was  getting  back  out  of  one  of 
their  shell  planting  policies  about  14c  on  a  dollar.  If  I 
remember  correctly,  I  believe  this  experiment  showed 
the  least  loss  of  any  of  the  shell-planting  campaigns. 

“We  are  being  taxed  "to  help  carry  this  great  natural 
resource,  when  if  properly  handled  it  should  give  you 
the  most  delicious  food  at  the  lowest  price  of  any  food 
produced  in  this  country,  or  probably  in  the  world,  and 
at  the  same  time  greatly  reduce  instead  of  increase 
your  present  tax  rate. 

“In  the  last  few  years,  in  Oxford  alone,  there  has 
been  probably  $100,000  worth  of  packing-house  prop¬ 
erty  gone  to  decay  and  stricken  from  our  tax  books,  and 
probably  as  much  boat  property  gone  the  same  way, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  stricken  from  tax 
books  from  the  same  cause,  taking  the  State  as  a  whole. 

“In  Talbot  county,  under  the  present  plan,  the  oyster 
tongers  are  paying  about  $3,500  per  year  for  license. 
The  taxpayers  are  paying  between  $10,000  and  $15,000 
per  year  to  police  their  ground  for  them. 

“We  already  have  on  our  statute  books  the  Hayman 
Oyster  Cultivation  Law,  which  is  extremely  conserva¬ 
tive,  with  charts  and  surveys  intact,  which  cost  the 
State  probably  a  half-million  dollars.  We  also  have  on 
our  statute  books  the  Shepperd  Act,  that  nullifies  the 
Hayman  Bill,. and  the  boldest  expression  that  I  have 


ever  made,  when  I  was  advocating  the  repeal,  was  that 
‘we  might  be  able  to  have  some  of  its  teeth  knocked 
out.’ 

“What  we  must  do  to  get  Maryland  back  on  the  sea¬ 
food  map  is  to  educate  the  people  of  the  State  that  they 
all  have  an  interest  in  this,  Maryland’s  greatest  natural 
resource,  and  that  in  the  future  they  will  not  permit  a 
few  oystermen  and  politicians,  with  purely  selfish  mo¬ 
tives,  to  burden  them  longer  with  unnecessary  and  un¬ 
reasonable  taxation  and  cause  them  to  pay  two  or  three 
prices  for  the  oysters  they  consume. 

“Maryland,  once  the  giant  state  of  the  seafood  in¬ 
dustry,  has  dwindled  into  an  insignificant  and  pitiful 
dwarf,  while  other  states  have  grown  into  giants  at 
Maryland’s  expense. 

“I  would  first  suggest,  as  at  least  a  partial  plan  for 
restoring  the  industry,  cutting  September  from  the 
oyster  season.  The  Governor  had  this  in  his  conser¬ 
vation  plan  last  legislature,  but  as  some  of  you  probably 
know,  when  the  oystermen  and  politicians  caused  him 
to  change  his  mind,  he  cut  part  of  April  from  the  sea¬ 
son  instead  of  September. 

“Taking  September  from  the  oyster  season  would  be 
a  godsend  to  the  farmers  in  all  tidewater  counties,  as 
well  as  all  Shore  industries,  since  farm  wages  usually 
advance  practically  100  per  cent  as  soon  as  oystering 
starts. 

“The  oystermen,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  greatly 
benefited,  because  they  catch  their  best  oysters  during 
the  hot  weather,  and  usually  sell  them  for  about  one- 
half  they  would  bring  during  October  and  November. 

“Next,  I  would  suggest  closing  the  dredging  grounds 
in  various  tributaries  for  oyster  farming.  This  act  in 
itself  would  almost  immediately  put  the  business  on  a 
self-sustaining  basis. 

“Next,  we  should  repeal  the  Shepperd  Act,  along  with 
all  the  damage  it  has  done  to  the  Hayman  Bill.  We 
should  also  repeal  the  ridiculous  10  per  cent  shell  tax, 
which  is  absolutely  useless,  except  to  make  more  polit¬ 
ical  offices.  However,  I  would  retain  sufficient  money 
tax  to  make  the  business  self-sustaining.  The  property 
owner’s  riparian  right  should  be  restored  for  60  days 
or  more,  or  as  was  when  the  Havman  Bill  was  first 
enacted. 

“The  oyster  industry  of  the  State  is  in  a  deplorable 
condition,  due  to  the  rapid  depletion  of  our  natural  sup¬ 
ply.  It  is  conceded  by  practically  everyone  familiar 
with  the  oyster  business  that  a  real  oyster  cultivation 
plan  is  the  only  salvation,  and  when  you  see  our  largest 
and  most  successful  packers,  such  as  Newbert,  McNa- 
mee  and  others,  spending  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  New  Jersey  and  other  states  in  new  packing 
houses,  it  should  be  conclusive  evidence  that  something 
is  radically  wrong  in  Maryland. 

“I  might  add  that  I  am  fully  in  sympathy  with  the 
plan  recommended  a  few  days  ago  by  the  Tri-State  Sea¬ 
food  Association,  which  would  partly  cover  recommen¬ 
dations  I  am  making. 

“If  you  will  investigate  you  will  find  many  tongers 
have  applications  in  now  for  oyster  bottoms  for  private 
planting,  but  they  will  no  doubt  be  blocked  by  the 
Shepperd  Act  unless  it  is  repealed.  You  will  also  find 
many  dredgers  in  favor  of  having  at  least  a  portion  of 
their  ground  set  aside  for  private  oyster  cultivation.” 
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CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS” 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilson  Seed  Co. 

Motcow,  Idaho 


%  Field  Hcunper 


Are  You  Losing  Money 
By  Using  Field  Crates? 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single 
canner  who  has  used  the  % 
field  Hamper  who  has  changed 
back  to  crates. 

Our  long  list  of  pleased  custom¬ 
ers  is  our  best  salesman. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Portsmouth,  Va. 


The  National  Color  Printing  Company,  Inc. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc., 


BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 


Canned  Foods  and  Canners  Supplies 


Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 


CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 
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News  Around  The  Industry 

The  Doings  of  Canners  and  Others  in  All  Sections  of  the  Country — 
A  Family  Chat  of  Every  Day  Happenings. 


Lobster  Cleaned  Up — Fred  Magee,  president  of  Fred 
McGee,  Ltd.,  of  Port  Elgin,  N.  B.,  Canada,  largest  lob¬ 
ster  packers  in  the  Dominion,  is  visiting  his  brokers  in 
New  York.  He  reports  the  lobster  market  strong  in 
Canada,  with  stocks  entirely  cleaned  out  of  first  hands 
and  no  more  available  until  new  pack.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  a  higher  market  is  likely  in  the  near  future.  De¬ 
mand  for  export  is  very  good  in  Canada,  he  says. 

“Jim”  Goes  South  for  the  Winter — James  Stoops, 
president  of  the  Stoops  Packing  Company,  Van  Wert, 
0.,  also  president  of  the  Ohio  Canners  Association,  with 
his  family,  is  touring  to  Miami,  Fla.,  and  other  southern 
points.  They  expect  to  return  about  April  1. 


Hiring  Busy  Workers — Bees  may  not  have  grown 
bigger  and  better,  but  they  have  been  given  another 
task  to  perform  in  Michigan  orchards  and  small  fruit 
plantations,  according  to  statements  made  by  special¬ 
ists  in  agriculture  at  Michigan  State  College. 

Studies  made  in  Michigan  orchards  during  the  past 
few  years  have  proved  that  many  varieties  of  tree 
fruits  will  not  produce  a  profitable  crop  unless  insects 
have  free  access  to  the  trees  at  blossoming  times,  and 
in  many  cases  there  are  not  enough  insects  under  nat¬ 
ural  conditions  to  insure  a  full  set  of  fruit. 

The  W.  R.  Roach  Company,  Hart,  last  year  rented 
several  hundred  colonies  of  bees,  which  were  placed  in 
their  orchards  to  make  certain  of  effective  polinization 
of  the  fruit  blossoms.  Tests  made  at  the  M.  S.  C.  South 
Haven  Station  show  that  a  larger  crop  of  raspberries 
was  secured  from  plants  to  which  insects  had  access 
than  from  plants  over  which  cages  were  placed  to  ex¬ 
clude  bees. 


Laichem  Heads  Wabash  Canning  Company — Officers 
of  the  Wabash  Canning  Company,  in  Wabash,  Ind., 
elected  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  there,  were :  Chas. 
Latchem,  president ;  W.  R.  Logan,  vice-president ;  Bert 
Harper,  treasurer,  and  W.  B.  Kellenberger,  secretary. 


Building  Fine  Plant — The  California  Sanitary  Can¬ 
ning  Company  are  buildng  a  new  plant  at  the  comer  of 
50th  street  and  Long  Beach  avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
The  building  will  be  600  feet  long  and  no  expense  has 
been  spared  to  make  it  compare  to  the  latest  researches 
for  the  sanitary  preparation  of  food  products,  as  well  as 
bearing  in  mind  the  health  and  welfare  of  employes. 

The  owners  aim  to  have  this  plant  the  most  modem 
and  sanitary  in  the  country,  and  it  will  be  completed  in 
ample  time  to  allow  the  installation  of  complete  new 
lines  of  machinery  before  the  opening  of  the  apricot 
pack. 

To  Double  Capacity — The  American  Packing  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Evansville,  Ind.,  plans  to  double  its  present  ca¬ 
pacity  with  the  erection  of  a  new  building.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  more  persons  will  be  given  employment 
when  the  building  is  completed. 

To  Build  New  Cannery — The  Hall-Stingle  Company, 
Adrian,  Mich.,  with  their  factory  at  Ashley,  Ind.,  will 
build  a  new  factory  in  Waterloo,  Ind.,  and  make  their 
main  office  there,  provided  a  sufficient  acreage  of  toma¬ 
toes  and  beans  can  be  secured. 


To  Operate  This  Year — The  Lebanon  plant  of  the 
Ladoga  Canning  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  will  be 
operated  this  season.  Acreage  is  now  being  signed. 


Added  Products — In  addition  to  tomatoes,  green 
beans  and  pumpkin  will  be  packed  by  the  Greenfield 
Packing  Company,  Greenfield,  Ind.,  this  year. 


To  Resume  Operations— The  Owensboro  Conserve 
Company,  Owensboro,  Ky.,  which  has  not  operated  in 
the  past  two  years,  will  resume  canning  tomatoes  the 
coming  season. 


New  Cannery — J.  W.  Gillaspie  &  Co.,  Bedford,  Va., 
will  operate  a  tomato  cannery  at  Lenoir  City,  Tenn.,  the 
coming  season. 


Crosse  &  Blackwell  in  Baltimore — The  Crosse  & 
Blackwell  Co.,  great  English  food  manufacturing  con¬ 
cern,  has  just  opened  its  big  Baltimore  factory.  Crosse 
&  Blackwell  Co.  is  the  oldest  preserving  and  pickling 
concern  in  the  world,  having  been  established  222  years 
ago  on  the  Shannon  River,  in  Ireland. 


1928  Utah  Packs — The  Utah  Canners  Association 
has  given  out  figures  concerning  the  canning  industry 
in  Utah  for  the  last  year.  In  1929  Utah  canners  packed 
2,218,175  cases  of  canned  foods,  the  second  largest  pack 
in  the  state’s  history.  Of  the  pack,  the  different  fruit 
and  vegetables  canned  were  as  follows:  Tomatoes, 
1,411,911  cases;  peas,  1,016,937;  stringless  beans,  147,- 
830 ;  apples,  75,000 ;  cherries,  60,000.  Berries,  peaches, 
apricots,  pears  and  other  products  made  up  the  balance 
of  the  output.  In  1927  the  output  was  2,500,000  cases. 


A.  &  P.  Buys  Tomato  Cannery — The  entire  property 
of  the  Bloomdale  (Ohio)  tomato  cannery  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  A.  &  P.  Products  Company,  and  will  be 
operated  this  season. 


Milk  Companies  Merge — Merger  of  three  Columbus 
milk  companies  with  the  Borden  Company,  of  New 
York,  was  recently  announced.  Companies  merging 
were  the  Hamilton  Milk  Company,  the  Central  Ohio 
Dairy  Company  and  the  Moores  and  Ross  Company. 
The  latter  concern  has  plants  at  Lancaster  and  Marion. 
Exchange  of  stock  with  no  money  involved  completed 
the  deal. 


May  Establish  Company — The  plans  endorsed  by 
stockholders  of  the  Minnesota  Pipe  and  Tile  Comnany 
to  establish  a  factory  in  the  tile  plant  at  Mankato, 
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Berlin  Chapman  Machines 

for 

QL  Corn 


Complete  Canning  Equipment 

When  you  are  interested  in  corn  machinery 
write  tiie  Berlin  Chapman  Company  as  we 
have  a  complete  line  of  corn  canning  machinery 
and  can  furnish  you  with  either  a  single  ma¬ 
chine  or  a  complete  corn  canning  plant. 

We  have  a  machine  or  conveyor  for  every 
operation  in  most  any  canning  plant.  Write  us. 


BATCH  CORN  MIXER  {Oscillating  Type) 
Berlin  Chapman  Batch  Corn  mixer  has  an 
oscillating  steam  spray  moving  in  the  bottom 
of  the  tank  and  this  allows  you  to  mix  and  heat 
your  corn  as  fast  as  it  comes  into  the  mixing 
tank.  Capacity,  2  130  gallon  Tanks. 


J  J  {Self  Cleaning)  H 

acity  than  any  silker 

PROPORTIONING  CORN  MIXING  HEATER  that  we  knOW  of. 

Berlin  Chapman  Proportioning  Corn  Mix- 
ing  Heater  proportions  your  corn,  sugar,  salt 
to  taste,  then  adds  the  necessary  water  to  bring 
up  consistency  after  which  corn  is  heated  to 
exact  heat  in  the  heater.  All  these  operations 
are  continuous  and  constant  but  can  be  varied 
at  the  will  of  the  operator. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wisconsin 


Uf  CANNING  MACHINERY 

Single  Unit  or  Jt  Complete  Canning  Plant' 
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Minn.,  provided  enough  other  backing  can  be  secured, 
has  met  with  approval  of  farmers  living  in  that  vicin¬ 
ity. 

To  Process  Walnuts — Announcement  was  made  re¬ 
cently  that  Bret  H.  Brigham,  manager  of  the  Santa 
Susana  Walnut  Growers  Association  to  the  effect  that 
a  new  and  modern  walnut  processing  plant  is  to  be  con¬ 
structed  at  Santa  Susana,  Calif.,  at  an  early  date.  Plans 
and  specifications  are  now  being  prepared  by  Roy  Wil¬ 
son,  Santa  Paula  architect.  Erection,  design  and  instal¬ 
lation  of  machinery  will  be  under  the  direction  of  C.  W. 
Bush,  engineer  in  charge. 

To  Rebuild  Maine  Cannery — It  has  been  announced 
that  the  Blanchard  Sardine  Cannery,  in  Eastport,  Me., 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  April,  will  be  rebuilt 
this  spring,  the  work  to  be  started  sometime  in  March. 
The  new  factory  will  not  be  as  large  as  the  old  one,  but 
will  be  designed  in  accordance  with  the  latest  ideas  and 
will  be  more  efficient  in  proportion  to  size  than  its  pred¬ 
ecessor. 

Fish  Cannery — The  Federal  Catering  Company,  of 
Los  Angeles,  is  willing  to  install  machinery  in  the  old 
Newport  Beach  cannery  for  the  purpose  of  packing  fish 
products,  including  sardine  and  tuna  butter  and  an¬ 
chovy  paste.  W.  Margolus,  manager,  told  the  Newport 
Beach  City  Council  recently. 

Rush  Fish  Cannery — The  F.  E.  Booth  Company  will 
begin  construction  of  a  $250,000  fish  cannery  on  the 
corporation  grounds,  which  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  Cal., 
traded  to  the  company  recently  in  return  for  property 
at  Fourth  and  Cumberland  streets.  City  officials  were 
informed  by  the  Booth  Company  that  they  desire  im¬ 
mediate  erection  of  the  plant,  which  will  give  the  firm 
two  factories  in  this  city,  one  devoted  to  fruit  and  the 
second  to  fish  canning. 

New  Products  Added — Bozeman  Canning  Co.  plans 
to  install  machinery  in  its  Mount  Vernon  (Wash.) 
plant  to  can  spinach,  carrots,  beets,  pumpkin  and  sour 
cherries,  in  addition  to  regular  packs  of  peas  and  beans. 

To  Make  Improvements — Improvements  that  will 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,000  or  $3,000  are  being 
contemplated  by  officials  of  the  Evaporated  Fruits, 
Inc.,  for  their  cannery  at  Sunnyside,  Wash. 

Fish  Packers  Plan  Improvements — Final  authoriza¬ 
tion  is  given  by  the  Fishermen’s  Packing  Corporation, 
Everett,  Wash.,  for  an  extensive  program  of  additions, 
alterations  and  improvements  to  the  Bayside  plant  of 
the  firm,  which  will  more  than  double  its  packing  ca¬ 
pacity  by  the  time  the  salmon  fishing  season  opens 
next  summer.  The  corporation,  a  co-operative  whose 
stockholders  are  purse  seine  boat  owners  only,  took  over 
the  Everett  plant  of  the  Everett  Packing  Company  last 
spring. 

Nakat  Corporation  Buys  Heckman  Plant — The  Na- 
kat  Packing  Corporation  has  purchased  the  salmon 
cannery  of  the  Pure  Food  Fish  Company,  the  Heckman 
plant  at  Ketchikan.  Harvey  Stackpole,  manager  of 
the  plant  for  many  years,  will  continue  in  that  posi¬ 
tion.  The  Nakat  Company  has  operated  the  plant  for 
the  past  two  years  under  lease.  It  had  an  option  to 
buy,  which  it  recently  exercised. 


CHAMPIONS  WINTER  PACKED  TOMATOES 

J.  W.  Gillaspie,  Who  Has  Packed  Them  for  Years,  En¬ 
ters  the  Lists  to  Defend  Them. 

Bedford,  Va.,  February  12,  1929. 
Editor  “The  ('anning  Trade”: 

Dear  Sir :  In  your  editorial  under  “Weekly  Review,” 
dated  February  11th,  1929,  that  part  which  has  refer¬ 
ence  to  canned  tomatoes  in  Florida  is  very  misleading 
and  absolutely  untrue.  And  I  think  before  you  put  an 
editorial  in  The  Canning  Trade  you  ought  to  know  bet¬ 
ter  what  you  are  writing  about  and  talking  about. 

In  fact,  the  writer  would  like  to  know  if  you  have 
ever  been  down  in  the  Everglades  in  Florida  and  seen 
these  tomatoes  canned  which  you  speak  about  in  your 
editorial.  If  you  have  never  been  down  there  and  seen 
them  for  yourself  and  what  was  going  on,  have  you 
ever  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the  canned 
product? 

The  writer  has  been  canning  tomatoes  in  Florida 
since  1918,  ten  years,  and  I  have  never  yet  had  a  car 
rejected  on  account  of  quality,  and  have  shipped  them 
as  far  west  as  Chicago,  under  buyers’  labels,  and  all 
over  the  Southern  States. 

The  great  hindrance  in  shipping  canned  tomatoes  out 
of  Florida  is  on  account  of  the  price.  There  are  only  a 
very  few  years  that  the  price  will  justify  shipment  of 
canned  tomatoes  out  of  the  State  of  Florida. 

There  is  no  comparison  in  the  canned  product  and 
what  is  called  fresh  green  tomatoes  shipped  from  Flor¬ 
ida.  These  fresh  green  tomatoes,  which  are  shipped 
all  over  the  country,  are  pulled  when  they  are  just 
about  half  grown,  when  they  are  what  we  call  black 
green,  before  they  even  get  white  green,  and  then  from 
that  color  have  to  get  red. 

Therefore,  a  tomato  in  that  state  of  growing,  if  it 
was  pulled  that  way  in  this  section  of  the  country,  in 
the  summer,  it  would  be  a  very  poor  tomato  to  use  on 
your  table,  for  what  we  call  fresh  tomatoes,  because 
they  have  not  matured  and  don’t  have  the  ingredients 
and  taste  they  would  have  if  they  had  been  left  on  the 
vine  until  properly  matured. 

The  ripe  tomatoes  that  are  supposed  to  be  packed 
in  the  canning  factories  in  Florida,  the  ones  that  the 
writer  packs,  stay  on  the  vine  until  they  ripen  red,  and 
are  picked  from  the  vines  in  the  field,  just  like  they 
are  in  Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia  and  other  states. 

The  only  difference  you  will  find  in  the  canned  ripe 
tomatoes,  when  they  are  properly  handled  at  the  fac¬ 
tory  in  Florida,  and  in  those  canned  at  the  factories 
which  operate  in  midsummer,  as  you  call  it,  there  is  not 
as  much  acid  in  the  Florida  tomatoes  as  in  the  other 
states  mentioned  above.  This,  I  am  told,  is  caused  by 
using  such  large  quantities  of  fertilizer  under  the  to¬ 
matoes  in  the  glades  when  they  are  growing,  in  order 
to  rush  them  as  fast  as  possible  to  maturity. 

Now  I  can  say  there  has  been  packed  in  Florida,  like 
in  other  states,  and  your  state  is  not  an  exception,  slop 
— but  it  would  never  have  gone  into  the  can,  and  was 
not  representative  of  the  canned  product  in  that  state. 

So  on  receipt  of  this  letter,  if  you  are  still  skeptical, 
and  don’t  believe  canned  tomatoes  in  Florida  are  any 
good,  and  no  comparison  to  your  Maryland  canned  to¬ 
matoes,  write  me  and  I  will  be  glad  to  send  you  half 
dozen  sample  cans. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  W.  GILLASPIE  &  CO., 

By  J.  W.  Gillaspie. 
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Advantages  of  |  bu.  ham¬ 
pers  over  field  crates : 

— Hunpen  nat  when  emoty  crate* 
won’t. 

—  Fruit*  and  vegetable*  carry  better 
in  hamper*. 

-  Hamper*  ipeed  up  held  work. 


SWING’S  %  HAMPERS 
ARE  BEST  QUALITY. 

Give  us  a  chance  to  prove 
our  claims. 


Send  us  an  inquiry. 


SWING  BROTHERS  RIDGELY.  MD. 


Servins  the  Industry  Since  1 007 

ALBERT  T.  BACON  &  CO. 

Certified  Public  Accountants 

76  William  Street 

NEW  YORK 

208  S.  La  Salle  ^Street  Southern  Building 

Chicago  Washington 


Spot 

Alaska  Seed 
Peas 

Excellent  strain,  carefully 
rogued 

Write  or  wire  us  for  prices. 

Hogg  &  Lytle,  Ltd. 

Office:  1809  Royal  Batik  Bldg. 

Toronto,  Can. 


TRY  “TOWNSEND”  AT  OUR  RISK 


Tihc  CAotcc  of  the  Careful  Buyer 


NOW  is  the  best  time  to  order  a 
TOWNSEND  String  Bean 
Cutter:  our  special  seasonal  dis¬ 
counts  are  largest  this  month. 

The  1929  model  has  many  im¬ 
provements  over  the  models 
which  made  the  reputation. 
Trade-ins  will  he  accepted. 

It  will  pay  to  get  our  proposition 
at  once. 


troubles  will  be  over 
when  you  install  a  TOWNSEND" 


Burton,  Cook  &  Co. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 


(Successors  to  Z.  P.  Townaend.  the  original  patentee) 


INOCULATE  PEA  SEED 


WITH 


“More  and  Better  Peas  from  Fewer  Acres” 

^  e  specialize  in  the  preparation  of  high  quality  cultures  for  the 
inoculation  of  peas.  The  application  of  our  cultures  on  pea  seed 
insures  the  presence  of  NODULEIS  on  the  roots — so  essential  to 
yield,  quality  of  crop,  and  soil  enrichment. 

THE  URBANA  LABORATORIES 
Urbana.  Illinois 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro*  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers.  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicago. 
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CORN  SUGAR  AS  A  “RELIEF” 
(Contributed.) 

Farm  relief  is  scheduled  for  early  consideration  by 
Congress,  and  within  that  broad  and  encompass¬ 
ing  term  we  may  expect  many  things  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  which  would  receive  little  attention  if  considered 
upon  their  merits.  But  farm  relief  is  scheduled  to  pass 
in  some  foi*m,  and  every  interest  that  can  add  a  rider 
will  be  on  the  job.  One  such  is  our  old  friend  that  hails 
as  an  annual  visitor,  corn  sirup  desirous  to  have  the 
legal  status  to  sail  under  the  colors  of  another  product. 
Doubtless  at  the  annual  meeting  of  canners  a  resolution 
will  be  introduced  adverse  to  giving  this  product  the 
status  of  sugar,  and  it  will  pass  by  unanimous  vote  with 
few  members  knowing  the  merits  of  the  case. 

Not  so  many  years  ago,  when  beet  sugar  was  a  new 
product  in  this  country,  it  met  with  much  opposition, 
and  canners  and  preservers  were  advised  not  to  use  it ; 
in  fact,  the  early  prejudice  has  not  wholly  disappeared. 
There  was  an  insistent  demand  that  the  source  of  the 
sugar  be  branded.  The  beet  sugar  people  improved 
their  processes  and  now  the  beet  and  cane  sugars  are 
of  equal  purity  and  identical  in  composition.  There  is 
no  discrimination  upon  the  part  of  users  who  know.  The 
case  with  corn  sirup  or  corn  sugar  is  different.  That 
product  is  made  by  the  conversion  of  starch,  and  is  of 
a  different  character  and  composition  from  ordinary 
sugar.  Abroad  it  is  made  chiefly  from  potatoes.  The 
methods  of  manufacture  have  been  ^eatly  improved, 
so  that  it  is  a  sugar  of  its  kind  of  a  high  degree  of  pu¬ 
rity ;  it  is  not  as  sweet  as  cane  sugar,  but  is  wholesome 
and  with  a  high  food  value.  It  is  immediately  assimi¬ 
lated  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  whereas  cane  sugar 
has  to  be  converted  in  the  body  into  this  form  of  sugar 
before  it  can  be  used.  In  the  final  analysis  both  serve 
the  same  purpose,  that  is,  supplying  heat  and  energy. 
The  objection,  therefore,  is  not  to  the  corn  product,  or 
more  broadly  the  starch  poduct,  but  to  the  calling  it  by 
the  distinctive  name  of  an  older  and  universally  known 
product. 

When  the  food  law  went  into  effect  it  was  the  plain 
intent  to  call  things  by  their  proper  names,  and  insofar 
as  this  has  operated  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  helpful 
features  for  honest  business.  The  movement  on  foot 
now  to  brand  the  low’er' grades  of  canned  foods  is  a 
movement  in  this  same  direction  to  protect  buyer  and 
seller  against  misrepresentation.  Flour  is  understood 
in  this  country  to  apply  to  that  prepared  from  wheat, 
and  that  prepared  from  rye,  barley  or  corn  is  required 
to  carry  the  proper  qualifying  terms.  No  one  will  deny 
that  those  latter  are  not  nutritious  or  that  they  may 
not  be  even  superior  for  some  purposes  to  wheat  flour, 
but  it  is  only  proper  that  each  should  be  bought  and 
sold  upon  its  own  merits. 

The  thing  which  the  corn  sirup  or  corn  sugar  people 
have  failed  to  do  during  all  these  years  is  to  conduct 
the  necessary  research  which  would  establish  conclu¬ 
sively  the  exact  place  which  their  nroduct  can  fill  in 
food  manufacture,  in  what  ways  it  may  be  substituted 
for  sugar,  under  what  conditions  it  may  prove  equal  to 
or  superior  to  sugar,  and  what  variations,  if  any,  should 
be  made  in  the  treatment  of  a  food  if  that  type  of  sugar 
be  used.  That  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  do,  but  a  canner 
or  preserver,  or  other  manufacturer,  will  not  be  satis¬ 
fied  wdth  disconnected  beaker  or  flask  experiments  in 
a  laboratory  as  being  satisfactory.  He  needs  to  know 
the  results  upon  cases  of  goods  packed  under  factory 


conditions,  and  data  of  that  kind  is  not  available.  As  an 
item  of  farm  relief  such  might  well  be  taken  up  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  so  that  the  facts  could  be 
obtained  by  a  disinterested  party  and  then  publicly 
given  to  the  findings.  If  fifty,  one  hundred  or  two  hun¬ 
dred  million  dollars’  worth  of  corn  can  be  utilized  to 
take  the  place  of  imported  sugar,  that  will  be  relief  to 
that  extent,  and  is  worthy  of  scientific  aid  in  the  fullest 
measure. 

ITALIAN  TOMATO  CANNING  INDUSTRY 
ACTIVE  DURING  1928 

The  Italian  canning  industry  in  general  has  been 
operating  at  a  high  degree  of  activity  and  is  oc¬ 
cupied  mainly  with  the  preparation  of  tomato 
products,  the  leading  products  of  the  local  industry, 
according  to  information  received  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  from  American  Consul  R.  M.  Byington,  at 
Naples,  Italy.  It  is  reported  that  there  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  doubly  concentrated  tomato  sauce  from 
Northern  Italy,  England  and  Canada,  and  the  local  in¬ 
dustry  is  specially  engaged  in  filling  orders  for  paste. 
The  orders  coming  in  from  Canada  and  England  are 
especially  satisfactory,  as  it  is  reported  that  they  are 
intended  not  only  to  replenish  exhausted  stocks  in  those 
markets,  but  also  to  furnish  shipments  in  the  future. 
However,  the  export  trade  in  canned  peeled  tomatoes  is 
suffering  severely,  and  there  has  been  a  heavy  falling 
off  in  exports  of  peeled  tomatoes  to  the  United  States. 
The  falling  off  in  the  exportation  of  peeled  tomatoes 
has  effected  the  smaller  firms,  which  have  specialized 
in  the  exportation  of  this  product  to  the  United  States, 
and  therefore  have  lost  their  main  market  and  have 
been  unable  to  compensate  themselves  for  an  increased 
trade  in  the  domestic  and  other  foreign  markets.  The 
larger  firms,  however,  have  been  able  to  offset  their 
losses  in  trade  with  the  United  States  by  a  larger  trade 
in  double-concentrated  tomato  sauce  in  the  home  and 
foreign  markets. 

A  decrease  of  49  per  cent  in  value  is  shown  in  exports 
of  tomato  paste  from  the  Palermo  district  to  the  United 
States  for  the  year  1928  as  compared  to  the  figures  of 
1927,  according  to  information  furnished  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  by  American  Consul  H.  K.  Travers, 
at  Palermo,  Italy.  The  local  manufacturers  of  this 
product  have  stated  that  the  question  of  American  cus¬ 
toms  charges  constitutes  an  important  factor  in  this  in¬ 
dustry,  and  that  the  American  product  is  made  in  such 
improved  qualities  that  it  is  satisfying  the  foreign  pop¬ 
ulation  in  the  United  States,  which  heretofore  have  de¬ 
pended  on  the  Italian  product  for  their  national  dishes, 
which  form  a  large  part  of  their  diet.  It  is  known  that 
many  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  American 
manufactured  pastes  and  sauces  during  the  past  year, 
and  local  exporters  are  feeling  the  lack  of  demand  from 
the  United  States. 

N.  C.  A.  DIRECTORS  TO  MEET  MAY  23rd 

ANNOUNCEMENT  comes  from  the  National  Can- 
ners  Association  that  the  annual  spring  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  will  be  held  on  May  23d, 
and  while  it  is  not  definitely  so  stated,  it  is  presumed 
the  meeting  will  take  place  at  the  headquarters,  in 
Washington,  as  is  usual.  President  “Ward”  Cosgrove 
has  announced  the  meeting  early,  so  that  all  may  ar¬ 
range  their  plans  to  be  there. 
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the  busy  season  starts 


IT  is  a  good  idea  before  the 
rush  comes  to  make  sure 
that  every  comer  of  your  plant 
is  dirt-free  and  sanitary. 

Oakite  cleaning  materials  and 
methods  get  all  the  grime, 
everywhere,  in  double  quick 
time.  Brighten  windows;  leave 
floors  film-free  and  spotless; 


clean  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment;  freshen  walls,  woodwork 
and  all  painted  surfaces. 

Call  in  an  Oakite  Service  Man. 
Ask  him  to  tell  you  how  better 
Oakite  methods  make  short 
work  of  spring  cleaning.  A 
postal  to  us  will  bring  him. 
No  obligation. 


Oakite  Service  Men,  cleaning  specialists  are  located  in  the 
leading  industrial  centers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Manufactured  only  by 

OAKITE  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  18  F  Thames  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

OAKITE 

^  TdAOt  Mca.  u.%.  PfcT.  opr. 

Industnal  ueming  Materials  Md  Methods 


KOOK  MORE  KOILS 
INDIANA  PULPERS 
INDIANA  SLUSH  PUMPS 
PULP  PUMPS 
COPPER  STEAM 
JACKET  KETTLES 
IMPROVED  BRUSH  FINISHER 
INDIANA  GRADING  TABLE 
INDIANA  CHILI-SAUCE 


KOOK-MORE  KOILS 

This  rapid  cooking  appliance  may  be  had  in  either  500  or  1000  gallon 
tank  size  capacities.  Made  of  pure  nickle  or  copper  tubing.  These 
Coils  are  noted  for  their  great  speed  in  reducing  tomato  pulp.  Can  be 
supplied  in  cypress  or  glass  lined  tank,  also  do  we  furnish  steam  traps 
especially  designed  for  Kook-More  units. 


Clevo 

The  metallic  coating 
is  Heat,  Acid,  and 
Rust  resistant. 


Indianapolis  y 
Indiana 


Exclusive  Sales  Agents,  except  Indiana 
SPRAGUESELLS  ANDERSON-BARNGROVER 

CORP.  Chicago.  Ills.  MFG.  CO.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 


Public  Sale 

Three  very  desirable  Canning  Properties,  well  equipped 
in  splendid  territories,  with  ample  storage,  power  and  water 
facilities  will  be  offered  at 

PUBLIC  SALE  ON  THE  PREMISES  AS  FOLLOWS : 
BROADKILL,  DEL.  (near  Harbeson)  TUESDAY,  MARCH  5,  ' 

1929  at  2  P.  M. — One  acre  of  land  deeded  by  Wm.  Silver  &  Co.,  Inc. 
to  the  Cheswold  Canning  Co.,  August  23,  1922  recorded  Sussex 
County,  Liber  D.  G.  G.  Vol  237,  page  337. 

Title  and  Interest  in  one  acre  and  right-of-way  lease  by  Silas  and 
Georgiana  Warrington  January  1,  1928  to  the  Cheswold  Canning  Co. 
with  rent  paid  for  five  years  from  date. 

Factory  and  Warehouse  Sec.  A.,  32x92  feet.,  Sec.  B.,  23x4)  feet.. 

Sec.  C.  (2  story)  40  X  8 1  ft.  concrete  floors,  Boiler  Room  24x46  ft., 
splendid  Help  Quarters,  Ofiice,  Skin  Bin,  Concrete  Pit  and  Drams, 
other  necessary  out-buildings,  1000  gal.  Water  Tank,  4  Boilers  aggre¬ 
gating  250  h.  p.,  4  Engines  aggregating  63  h.  p.,  3  Worthington  Pumps, 
Anderson -Bamgrover  Cooker,  4  Open  Kettles  with  Crates,  Traveling 
Hoist,  Tomato  Grader,  Washer,  Scalder,  Sorting  Conveyor,  complete 
Pulping  Outfit  with  Pulper,  2  5'  0-gal.  Kook-more  Coils,  I  230-gal. 
jacketed  Kettle,  Storage  Tanks,  Finisher,  Filler  and  glass  lined  pipe 
throughout.  Electric  Generator  and  wiring. 

Also  about  3000  I  -bu.  Oak  Tomato  Boxes  and  other  miscellaneous 
supplies.  This  is  a  very  complete  factory,  located  at  Broadkill 

Station  on  the  P.  R.  R.  with  large  surrounding  Tomato  Acreage  and 
in  splendid  String  Bean  and  Lima  Bean  country  and  with  nearby 
local  help. 


ROBERTS,  MD.  (near  Church  Hill)  WEDNESDAY,  MARCH 
6,  1929  at  10  A.  M. 

Four  acres  of  land  deeded  by  Wm.  Silver  &  Co.,  Inc.,  to  Silver 
Canneries,  Inc.,  Sept.  30,  1920  and  recorded  Queen  Anne  County, 
Liber  j.  F.  R.  No.  5,  Fol.  416  etc. 

Title  and  Interest  in  Lease  from  Cassandra  V.  Palmatory  et  al  to 
Silver  Canneries,  Inc.  for  five  years  from  March  22,  1927  with  rent 
paid  and  renewal  for  five  years — recorded  Queen  Anne  County 
Liber  B.  H.  T.  No.  7  Fol.  423  etc. 

Factory  and  warehouse  86  x  73  ft..  Unloading  Shed  28  x  25  ft.,  part 
cement  floors  and  drains,  ample  Help  Quarters,  Office,  Storage  and 
other  necessary  out-Buildings,  2  boilers,  aggregating  1 1 5  H.  P.,  2 
Steam  Pumps,  1  hand  boiler-feed  Pump.  2  Engines,  aggregating  37 
H.  P.,  Anderson  Barngrover  Cooker,  3  Process  Kettles  with  crates, 
2  Souder  Hand  Fillers,  Tomato  Sorting  Table,  I  Monitor  Thomas 
Tomato  Washer  and  Scalder. 

Also  about  9000  §  Tomato  Baskets  and  other  Miscellaneous  Supplies. 
This  factory  is  located  at  Roberts  Station  on  the  P.  R.  R.  in  splendid 
Tomato  territory  with  ample  surrounding  acreage,  in  good  Corn  coun¬ 
try  and  with  nearby  local  help. 


LAMBSON,  MD.  (near  Galena)  WEDNESDAY,  March  6,  1929 
at  2  P.  M. 

Canning  Factory  situated  on  lands  of  Penna.  Railroad  at  Lambson 
Station,  conveyed  by  Arthur  M.  Mahan  to  Wm.  Silver  &  Co.,  Inc. 
June  12,  1915,  recorded  June  17,  1915  Kent  County  Liber  J  T.  D. 
No.  4,  Fol.  454  etc. 

Conveyed  by  them  to  Charles  B.  Silver,  Trustee  and  recorded  in  Kent 
County  Liber  J.  T.  D.  No.  4  Fol.  455  etc. 

Title  and  interest  in  Lease  from  Addie  M.  and  N.  L.  Riggin  to 
Wm.  Silver  &  Co.,  Inc.  dated  July  31,  1926  for  five  years  with  rene¬ 
wal  privilage  for  like  term  at  fifteen  dollars  per  year. 

Ware  Room  1 30  x  40  ft..  Work  Room  60  x  30  ft..  Shed  30  x  30  ft. 
( cement  floor),  ample  Quarters  for  Help,  Scales,  Office  and  other  out¬ 
buildings.  2  Boilers  aggregating  I20H.  P.,  2  Engines,  aggregating  21 
H.  P..  I  Steam  Hoist,  3  large  Process  Kettles  in  use.  1  Extra,  Tomato 
Scalder,  Exhaust  Box,  Packing  Table,  5  Peeling  Tables,  3003-gal. 
Water  Tank,  106  ft.  Well  and  Myers  Pump,  splendid  water. 

This  factory  is  located  in  fine  tomato  and  corn  country  with  ample 
tomato  acreage  immediately  surrounding. 

TERMS -CASH  or  APPROVED  SECURITY 

Wm.  SILVER  &  CO.,  INC,  Agents. 
Aberdeen,  Md. 
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WISCONSIN  PRODUCTS  TO  BE  DISPLAYED 
IN  BALTIMORE 

March  6th,  from  7  ,A-  M.  to  1.30  P.  M. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  does  not  believe  in  waiting 
for  visitors  to  come  to  them  to  learn  the  variety 
and  quality  of  the  products  produced  there.  If 
Mohammed  would  not  come  to  the  mountain,  they 
would  take  the  mountain  to  Mohammed. 

So  they  have  instituted  what  they  call  a  “Wisconsin 
Good  Will  Tour,”  loaded  on  to  one  well-equipped  train 
the  products  for  which  that  State  is  famous,  and  have 
taken  that  train  from  Madison,  Wis.,  to  Milwaukee,  to 
Chicago,  to  Indianapolis,  to  Cincinnati,  to  Louisville,  to 
Chattanooga,  to  Atlanta,  to  Jacksonville,  and  on  the 
return  home  will  visit  Savannah,  Columbia,  Raleigh, 
Richmond,  Washington  March  4th,  Baltimore  6th,  Har¬ 
risburg  6th,  Pittsburgh  7th,  Columbus  8th,  back  to 
Chicago  and  home  to  Madison. 

This  year  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association  are 
taking  a  prominent  part  in  this  train  with  Executive 
Secretary  Harvey  R.  Burr  in  charge,  and  they  will 
make  a  display  of  the  new  Wisconsin  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  label  and  of  Wisconsin  canned  foods  under  other 
canners’  labels  as  well.  So  the  train  holds  a  direct  in¬ 
terest  for  the  entire  canned  foods  industry. 

The  train  will  reach  Baltimore  over  the  Pennsylvania 
and  be  sidetracked  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station  from  4 
A.  M.  Wednesday  morning,  March  6th,  until  1.30  P.  M. 
of  the  same  day.  There  is  no  charge  for  admission, 
and  we  can  imagine  that  growers  and  canners  of  this 
entire  section  will  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  see  what  Wisconsin  has  to  display.  In 
the  name  of  the  Association  we  extend  an  invitation  to 
all  to  visit  the  train  while  it  is  located  at  Baltimore,  or 
at  any  of  the  other  cities  mentioned.  Harvey  Burr  is  a 
live  wire  and  ready  and  willing  to  answer  all  questions 
covering  the  canned  foods  products  of  that  famous 
State. 

We  commend  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association  for 
their  progressiveness  in  bringing  their  products  to  the 
attention  of  the  entire  country. 

TO  ADVERTISE  CANNED  PEACHES 


^MERCHANDISING  campaign  of  far-reaching  pro- 
portions  has  been  projected  for  the  spring 
months  by  the  Kellogg  Company,  manufacturers 
of  cereal  products,  in  conjunction  with  canners  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  cling  peaches,  according  to  an  announcement 
made  by  the  Canners  League  of  California.  Under  the 
arrangements  concluded  by  the  two  interests,  Cali¬ 
fornia  cling  peaches  are  to  be  featured  jointly  with  the 
various  Kellogg  food  preparations  in  a  huge  distribu¬ 
tion  program,  which  is  designed  to  cover  the  United 
States,  Canada,  England  and  other  foreign  countries. 

The  merchandising  plan,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
ambitious  ever  undertaken  in  respect  of  any  California 
canned  fruit,  will  be  directed  by  the  Kellogg  Company, 
and  accompanied  by  an  advertising  and  exploitation 
program  of  exceptional  magnitude.  The  experiment  of 
coupling  canned  peaches  with  cereal  foods  is  a  new 
marketing  endeavor  that  will  be  folowed  with  keen  in¬ 
terest  both  by  the  growers  and  canners  of  this  fruit. 

Details  of  the  marketing  campaign  include  the  distri¬ 
bution  by  the  Kellogg  Company  of  approximately  400,- 
000  lithograph  posters  to  grocery  stores  and  other  re¬ 
tail  food  establishments  for  window  and  counter  dis¬ 
play  posters,  and  with  the  idea  of  demonstrating  how 


readily  and  appetizingly  canned  peaches  mav  be  served 
in  combination  with  any  one  of  the  several  cereals  to 
form  a  savory,  healthful  and  economically  priced  dish. 
The  display  matter  was  designed  and  lithographed  by 
the  Schmidt  Lithograph  Company,  of  San  Francisco. 

Another  feature  of  the  advertising  program  calls  for 
the  preparation  of  special  articles  by  the  Economics 
Department  of  the  Kellogg  Company  on  the  subject  of 
canned  cling  peaches  and  cereals  in  combination,  for 
publication  in  hundreds  of  newspapers  which  receive 
the  economics  service.  Some  700  salesmen,  comprising 
the  field  staff  of  the  Kellogg  Company,  are  to  give  their 
undivided  attention  to  carrying  the  marketing  project 
to  a  successful  conclusion. 

EFFECT  OF  JAPANESE  BEETLE  QUARANTINE 


CANNERS  who  are  situated  so  that  they  draw  a 
part  of  their  crops  across  the  line  between  the 
open  and  quarantined  areas  will  be  affected  by 
the  quarantine.  It  is  suggested  that  you  lay  your  prob¬ 
lem  fully  before  Mr.  C.  W.  Stockwell,  Sr.,  Administra¬ 
tive  Officer,  Preventing  Spread  of  Japanese  and  Asiatic 
Beetles,  1590  Pierce  Avenue,  Camden,  N.  J.  Mr.  Stock- 
well  is  in  charge  of  Plant  Quarantine  and  Control  Ad¬ 
ministration,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  co-op¬ 
erating  with  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  New  York,  Connecticut  and  Maryland.  The 
movement  of  canning  crops  from  quarantine  area  into 
open  area  or  the  movement  of  pea  vines,  corn  husks  and 
ether  waste  material  from  the  cannery  in  a  quarantine 
area  into  the  open  area  can  only  be  accomplished 
through  proper  arrangement  in  advance  with  Mr. 
Stockwell. 

WASHBURN- WILSON  SEED  COMPANY  EXPANDS 


The  Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Company,  of  Moscow, 
Idaho,  recently  purchased  from  the  Great  West¬ 
ern  Seed  Company  their  plant  and  equipment  at 
Bridger,  Montana.  Bridger  is  located  44  miles  south  of 
Billings,  on  both  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Burling¬ 
ton  Route,  which  gives  them  access  to  the  growing  dis¬ 
tricts  in  both  Montana  and  Wyoming. 

The  operations  of  the  Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Com¬ 
pany  will  be  limited  at  Bridger  this  year,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  plant  was  acquired  late  in  the  season,  and  like¬ 
wise  that  their  seed  stocks  reservations  were  not  made 
with  the  idea  of  increasing  their  growing  territory. 
They  now  have  growing  stations  for  seed  peas  and  seed 
beans  in  the  following  territories:  Coupeville,  Wash¬ 
ington,  which  is  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  Wash¬ 
ington;  Fairfield,  Latah  and  Waverly,  in  the  famous 
Rock  Creek  Valley  of  Eastern  Washington;  the  terri¬ 
tory  surrounding  Moscow,  in  Northern  Idaho;  Arlee, 
which  is  in  the  Flathead  Valley,  near  Missoula,  Mont. ; 
Bridger,  Mont.,  Colorado  and  Wyoming.  They  also 
maintain  an  experimental  farm  at  Moscow,  Idaho. 
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50  Years  of  Service  to  Canners 


Thos.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Inc, 


(  Thos.  L.  North  ) 

11  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  Md. 
BROKERS  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


Canners'  Accounts  Solicited  for  Tip-Top  Buyers. 
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MADE  BY 


ZASTROW  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

Foot  of  Thames  St. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Steam  Boxes 


■iifilllltl 


GOODS  ARE  OFTEN  BOUGHT  ON  APPEARANCE,  TEIAT 
IS  WHEN  GOOD  LABELS  HELP  MAKE  SALES.  THE 
FEW  CENTS  ADDITIONAL  COST  FOR  GOOD  LABELS 
IS  MONEY  WELL  SPENT. 


33BCtCt1  ST.,eyyV€'//V/V4//.©S  %1,,BRCCJKL  YA/, 

439  CROSS  St.,  BALTlMCRt.  bt 


mm 


Zastrow  Hydraulic,  Steam  Impelled 
Circle  Crane,  radius  up  to  18  ft. 


Improved  Process  Kettle  or 
Retort  40”  x  72”  and  other 
sizes. 


Process  Crates,  Standard  3.  4  & 
5  tiers.  Also  Special  Sizes 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


_ For  Sale — Machinery _ 

FOR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallons,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1000 
gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE— 200  gal.  copper  steam  jacketed  kettles,  re¬ 
conditioned,  excellent  value. 

Address  Box  A-1593  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— One  Silker  and  Fan  for  Whole  Grain  Corn 
in  good  used  condition.  Price  $100.00  F.O.B.  New 
Freedom,  Pa. 

Charles  G.  Summers  Jr.,  Inc.,  Foot  of  Fell  St, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE— 

1  Ayars  Perfection  Pea  Filler  for  No.  2  tins  with  new  attachment 
for  No.  1  tins. 

1  No.  5  Pearless  Exhauster  for  1,  2,  3  and  10  tins. 

1  Sprague-Sells  Blancher  largest  capacity. 

1  Robins  Steam  Hoist. 

1  No.  78  Permutit  Clarifying  Water  Filter. 

1  California  Peach  Pealer  now  equipped  for  Tomato  Scalder. 

1  Sturtevant  Double  Suction  Fan  System  complete  for  drawing 
steam  from  process  room. 

3  No.  7  Clipper  Pea  Cleaners. 

1  Monitor  Y  Style  Washer. 

2  Invincible  Green  Pea  Re-cleaners. 

1  Atox  Labelling  Machine  for  No.  1,  2,  2J  and  3  tins. 

1  Cyclone  Pulp  Machine. 

3  Monitor  Midget  Cherry  Pitters. 

1  Huntley  Variable  Speed  Pulley. 

1  Time  Clock. 

2000  Wired  Bottom  Pea  or  Cherry  Boxes. 

1  Sprague  Pea  Hopper. 

3  Tag  Pressure  Regulators. 

Smoke  Stack  in  good  condition  for  125  H.  P.  Boiler. 

1  14”  Can  Conveyor  Suitable  for  Exhaust  Box. 

1  No.  4  Monitor  Bean  Grader. 

Quantity  repair  parts  for  Canning  Machinery  of  every  description. 

2  Wooden  Syrup  Tanks. 

3  Wooden  Tanks  3  x  4  x  14. 

Quantity  Pulleys,  Hangers,  Clutches,  Sprockets,  Shaftings, 
Belting,  Steam  Pipe,  Fittings  and  Steam  Trap. 

The  above  machinery  must  be  sold  at  a  sacrificed  price  as  the 
building  wherein  same  is  stored  is  now  being  prepared  for  other 
purposes. 

D.  C.  Asper,  Aspers,  Adams  County,  Pa. 

Phone  69R3  Biglerville,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE  -  Hawkins  straight  line  power  hoist  com¬ 
plete  with  cable  and  trolley.  First  class  condition. 

New  Era  Canning  Co.,  New  Era,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE- 

One  25,  one  20,  one  15  hp  Steam  Engines 
2  1000  gallon  Wood  Tanks,  complete  with  Copper 
coils  and  Traps 

1  350  gallon  Copper  Jacketed  Kettle 
1  Air  Compressor  for  Lifting  Water  from  Well 

1  Complete  System  for  Preheating  Water  for  Boilers 
4  Goodell,  Ranger,  Apple  and  Pear  Peelers,  Motor 
driven 

2  Steam  Pumps 

Lot  Shafting  and  Hangers,  all  sizes. 

Scott  &  Daly.,  Inc.,  Dover,  Del 


FOR  SALE — Five  used  Chisholm-Scott  Viners.  Old 
type,  in  good  condition. 

The  Fuller  Canneries  Co.,  Rockefeller  Bldg., 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE- 

1  Can  Filling  Machine  made  by  G.  W.  Blake,  capacity 
54  cans  per  minute  in  groups  of  6,  used  4  months. 

1  No.  58  Ams  Automatic  Double  Seamer  with  disc  can 
feed,  made  by  Max  Ams  Machine  Co.,  capacity  60 
cans  per  minute,  used  1  month. 

1  Non-adjustable  Portable  Motor  Driven  Labelling 
Machine,  made  by  Burt  Machine  Co.,  used  5  months. 
All  the  above  machinery  is  in  first  class  condition.  A 
bargain  for  quick  sale. 

Niagara  Alkali  Co., 

P.  0.  Box  352,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Wanted — Machinery 


WANTED — Pea  Filler.  State  make,  condition  and 
lowest  price. 

Address  Box  A-1648  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Three  40  x  72  Closed  Kettles. 

Twelve  Crates. 

Sherwood  Canning  Co. ,  Sherwood,  Md. 

MACHINERY  WANTED— Automatic  Lock  and  Lap 
Seam  Body  Maker  for  No.  10  cans,  also  McDonald 
Automatic  Press. 

Address  Box  A-1650  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Eight  Cucumber  Salting  Tanks  10  ft.  dia¬ 
meter,  holding  100  barrels.  Give  full  dimensions,  etc. 
Greenabaum  Bros.,  Inc.,  Seaford,  Del. 
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References: 

CITY  STATB  BANK 
of  Chicago 

FOOD  PRODUCTS  BROKERAGE  COMPANY 

JOBBERS  SUPPLIES  473  W.  ERIE  STREET.  CHICAGO.  PHONE  SUPERIOR  0917 

RELIABLE  ACCOUNTS  WANTED 

Real  service  without  conflicting  accounts 


S.  Messcher  establish¬ 
ed  in  Chicago  since 
1912 

CANNED  FOODS 
SPECIALTIES 


For  Sale — Factories 

FOR  SALE — At  Public  Auction.  Thursday,  March  7th 
at  2:30  P.  M,  at  Geneseo,  Henry  County,  Illinois. 
Factory  and  Warehouses  on  a  tract  of  land  about  8^ 
acres,  fully  equipped  to  pack  Corn  and  Peas.  For 
particulars  write, 

Henry  Sands,  Auctioneer,  Geneseo,  Illinois,  or 
Wm.  Numsen  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Asbestos,  Maryland. 

FOR  SALE — Ideal  location  on  waterfront  in  Anne 
Arundel  County,  Md. ;  plant  fully  equipped  to  pack 
stringless  beans  and  tomatoes;  \h  acres  of  land;  ex¬ 
cellent  farming  district. 

Address  box  A-1617  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— Plant  fully  equipped  to  pack  peas  and 
corn;  Carroll  Co.,  Md.  4  acres  of  land;  good  farming 
section;  large  3  story  warehouse  and  factory;  an  op¬ 
portunity. 

Address  Box  A-1619  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Tomato  Factory-Kennedyville,  Md.  Loc¬ 
ated  on  Penna.  Railroad  (half  way  between  Galena  & 
Chestertown)  ample  land  and  storage  facilities,  good 
Quarters  for  Help,  factory  well  equipped  for  packing 
fine  tomatoes,  splendid  territory  for  either  Tomatoes 
or  Corn.  While  equipped  for  Tomatoes  easily  adapted 
to  packing  Shoe  Peg  Corn,  fine  work  room,  light  and 
airy,  cement  fioor,  75  H.  P.  Boiler,  bricked  in,  15 
H.  P.  Engine,  plenty  fine  water. 

For  further  information,  apply  to 

Wm.  Silver  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Agents, 

Aberdeen,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— Genuine  Narrow  Grain  Evergreen  Seed 
Corn.  Grown  from  selected  seed  in  field  planted  es¬ 
pecially  for  seed  purposes.  High  germination.  Sample 
and  price  on  request. 

Iroquois  Canning  Corp.,  Onarga,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE— Large  Vinegar,  Apple  Barreling  and  Can¬ 
ning  Plant  formerly  owned  and  operated  by  the  Aspers 
Fruit  Products  Company  will  be  sold  at  a  sacrificed 
price  either  as  a  whole  or  in  separate  units.  Located 
in  the  center  of  the  famoes  fruit  belt  of  Adams 
County.  The  leading  fruits  now  being  grown  are 
Apples,  Sour  Cherries  and  Peaches.  Unlimited  quan¬ 
tities  of  Fruit  and  Vegetables  obtainable.  Suitable 
terms  can  be  arranged. 

D.  C.  Asper,  Aspers,  Adams  Co.,  Pa. 

Phone  69R3  Biglerville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Corn  Factory-Fredericktown,  Md.  Locat¬ 
ed  (near  Galena)  on  Sassafras  River,  wharf  at  door 
and  only  three  miles  to  Railroad  by  pike;  ample  land 
large  storage  facilities,  plenty  of  water,  finely  equip- 
ed  factory  for  packing  either  Crushed  or  Whold  Grain 
Corn,  or  both,  splendid  Corn  and  Tomato  territory,  2 
Boilers,  capacity  160  H.  P.,  2  Engines,  Capacity  30 
H.  P.,  Corn  Brusher,  Morrall  Cutters,  Silker,  Mixer, 
Cooker  Filler,  8  Closed  Kettles,  Cooling  Tank,  capa¬ 
city  2500  c/'s  per  day.  Receiving  Station  at  Kennedy- 
ville  only  8  miles  away  on  pike.  Good  supply  local 
help,  fine  Operators’  Quarters  and  Superintendent’s 
House. 

Wm.  Silver  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Agents, 
Aberdeen,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Fully  equipped  tomato  plant  in  King 
George  County,  Va.,  located  on  waterfront;  4  acres 
of  land;  large  warehouse;  a  real  bargain. 

Address  Box  A-1618  care  of  The  Canning  Trade 


FOR  SALE  or  RENT — Building  suitable  for  cannery, 
located  in  Carroll  County,  Maryland,  in  good  farming 
section,  on  State  road  with  no  nearby  competition. 
Write  for  full  particulars. 

George  H.  Magin,  Taylorsville,  Carroll  County,  Md. 


For  Sale-  Seed 


FOR  SALE— 

1928  grown  hand  picked  dry  high  germination  bean 
seed  as  follows: 

70  bushels  Giant  Stringless 

75  bushels  Bountiful 

35  bushels  Burpee  Stringless  Green  Pod 

15  bushels  Black  Valentine 

For  prices  or  samples 

Address  Box  A- 1636  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 75  bushels  Burpee  Stringless,  50  bushels 
Giant  Stringless  Green  Pod  Beans,  both  lots  Idaho 
grown.  Price  on  application. 

Hickory  Packing  Co.,  Belair,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— Alaska  Seed  Peas,  Field  Rouged,  carefully 
handpicked,  strong  germination.  Price  quoted  on 
request.  L.  C.  Hammell,  Circleville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — 500  lbs.  each  of  John  Bear  and  Chalk 
Tomato  Seed  at  $1.50  per  lb. 

Address  P.  0.  Box  No.  7,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
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Miscellaneous 

FANCY  GOODS  WANTED— I  am  well  situated  to  in¬ 
troduce  and  sell  to  the  London  market  a  line  of  speci¬ 
alty  canned  foods  of  fine  quality— Plum  Pudding,  Fig 
Pudding,  etc.,  and  would  like  to  hear  from  reputable 
firms  wishing  to  enter  this  rapidly  growing  maket. 

S.  W.  Partington, 

147,  Cromwell  Road,  London,  S.  W.  7,  England. 

Help  Wanted 

WANTED — By  an  old  established  brokerage  firm  in  Tri-States, 
an  experienced  young  man  who  can  sell  Canned  Foods  and 
knows  the  game. 

Address  Box  B-1635,  care  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Mechanic  to  take  charge  of  all  mechanical  work  in 
canning  factory  manufacturing  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce,  Beans  and 
Spaghetti.  Write  giving  full  particulors  and  qualifications  as 
well  as  wages  expected. 

Address  Box  B-1638  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Expert  Tomato  Packer  wanted  by  season,  from  July 
1st  to  November  1st,  to  operate  a  plant  in  Southern  New  Jersey. 
The  man  must  know  how  to  pack  strictly  fancy  tomatoes  and 
pulp.  In  reply  give  references  and  salary  expected. 

Address  Box  B-1639  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED- Expert  Vegetable  man  at  once.  Good  wages  fora 
good  man  to  grow  a  wide  variety  of  vegetables  for  cannery  and 
for  market.  Apply  fully,  experience,  age,  family,  salary,  refer¬ 
ences,  etc. 

Address  Box  B-1651  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situation — Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED— By  Superintendent  with  some  firm.  This 
man  will  go  anywhere.  He  is  a  machinst,  a  fine  Pea  and  Tom¬ 
ato  Packer  and  has  been  in  the  game  20  years.  References. 

Address  Box  B-1652  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — Salesman  experienced  in  canned  foods, 
competent.  Can  assume  charge  department.  Desires  connect¬ 
ion  with  Broker  or  Packer. 

Address  Box  B-1649  care  of  The  Conning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Production  Manager  or  Superintendent. 
Have  had  twenty  years  experience  packing  corn,  peas,  tomatoes, 
and  tomato  products,  beets,  string  beans,  and  a  general  line  of 
canned  vegetables.  Associated  for  years  with  large  concern 
packing  quality  canned  vegetables.  Understand  all  branches  of 
business  from  field  to  customers  warehouse.  Best  of  references. 
Services  now  available. 

Address  Box  B-1641  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Superintendent  Processor,  in  canning 
factory.  Quality  packer  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Can  furnish 
good  references. 

Frank  Sanders,  Marysville,  Ohio 


POSITION  WANTED  -  By  Superintendent  Processor,  packing 
full  line  of  Vegetables,  Fruits,  etc.  Married  man  with  family. 
39  years  of  age. 

Address  Box  B-1645,  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


1  SOUDER 

M  F  G.  C  O.  1 

1  Manufacturert  of  \ 

Continuous  Cookers 

Can  Straigliteners 

Cooleis 

Filling  Tables 

Monel 

Crushers 

Catalog  on  Requeet 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

Can  prices 

1929  season 

The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I  size . $15.03  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  20.94  per  M. 

No.  H  size .  26.40  per  M. 

No.  3  size .  28.32  per  M. 

No.  10  size . 62.%  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

COMTAINtRS  Of  TIN  flATt  -  tlACK  IRON  -  CAIVANI1C.O  IRON  -  I  IRRt 
MCTAi  SICNS  AND  OITRIAY  flkfURIt 


AMSCAN 

CERTIFIED 

Sealing  Fluid 

“The  Golden  Bond” 

Insist  on  AMSCAN — the  per¬ 
fect  Sealing  Compound  — and 
be  safe. 

THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


PRACTICALLY  NEW 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 

A  few  days  ago  we  purchased  a  complete  up-to-date  canning 
plant,  that  had  been  running  a  short  time  for  the  production  of 
tomato  products,  berries,  fruits,  etc.  The  machinery  enumer¬ 
ated  below  has  been  used  but  for  a  brief  period,  and  is 
absolutely  of  the  latest  make  and  practically  as  good  as  new. 

This  equipment  is  now  located  in  New  Jersey  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  offered  is  subject  to  prior  sale. 

3 —  250  gallon  Copper  Jacketed  Kettles 

4 —  50  gallon  Copper  Jacketed  Kettles 
3 — 500  gallon  Wood  Tanks 

1 — No.  10  Anderson  Barngrover  Cooker 
1 — No.  3  Anderson  Barngrover  Cooker 
1 — Peerless  Exhauster 

1 — No.  10  Ayars  Plunger  Filler  for  tomato  paste,  etc. 
1 — No.  3  Ayars  Plunger  Filler  for  jellies,  jams,  etc. 

1 — Souder  Filler 
1 — Monitor  Washer 

1 —  Picking  Table 
250 — Enameled  Pans 

2 —  Portable  Scales 
1 — Vz-Ton  Block 

1 —  1-Ton  Block 
1 — No.  3  Labeler 
1 — No.  10  Burt  Labeler 
1 — Morgan  Nailing  Machine 
1 — Stencil  Cutter 
1 — Ayars  Exhauster 
26 — Pear  Parers 

1 — Lot  Roller  Conveyor — 140  ft.  or  more 

3 —  Reynolds  Trucks 

1 — Langsenkamp  Pulper 
1 — Monitor  Jumbo  Cherry  Pitter 

Write,  Wire,  or  Phone 

A.  K.  ROBINS,  INC.,  Lombard  &  Concord  Sto.  Baltimore,  Md. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  flgrures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  {Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.  ’Howard  E.  Jones  ft  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


1.25 


B.  J.  Extra  Std.,  No.  2  Sieve,  No.  1  .90 

Fancy  Petit  Pois,  No.  1 . 

PUMPKINt — Prices  on  application. 

Standard,  No.  3 .  1.55 

No.  10  .  5.00 

No.  2  . . . . . 


1.05 

6.60 

6.40 

.90 

1.00 


SAUER  KRAUTi: 

Standard.  No.  2 . 

No.  2Vt  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


Canned  Vegetables 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

Balto.  N.Y. 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2% .  t3.66 

Peeled,  No.  2% .  t3.66 

Large,  No.  2^4 . i8.66 

Peeled,  No.  2% .  {3.66 

Medium,  No.  2% . . —  - -  SPINACH* 

Small,  No.  2% . . .  Standard,  No.  2.. 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2% .  T3.60  No.  2%  . 

M^ium,  No.  iVt . .  t3.60  No.  3  . 

Small.  No.  2% .  +3.60  No.  10  . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . t3.60 

Small.  No.  1  sq .  t3.00  SUCCOTASH* 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.40  t3.60 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.80  *3.00 

BAKED  BEANS* 

Plain,  No.  1 . 80  .86 

No.  2  .  1.06 

No.  8  . 

In  Sauce,  18  oz . 85  .86 

No.  2  .  1.00  . 

No.  2%  .  136  1.70 

No.  10  .  6.60  6.26 

BEANS* 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green  No.  2....  1.30  1.35 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  6.60  7.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.30 

Standard  (}ut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.35  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  7.00  . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard  No.  2 . 90  1.06 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.60  Out 

LIMA  BEANS* 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green .  2.25  2.40 

No.  10  .  12.00  . 

No.  2  Small  Green .  1.86  1.90 

No.  10  .  11.00  . 

No.  2,  Mixed  and  White .  1.40  1.60 

No.  10  . .  8.00  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White .  1.30  1.36 

No.  10  . .  7.00  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 90  . 

BEETS* 

Baby.  No.  2 .  1.70  1.90 

16—20,  No.  2 .  1.60 

16—20,  No.  3 . . . 

Cut,  No.  2 .  1.20  1.20 

Cut,  No.  10 .  6.76  . 

Whole,  No.  10 _ 6.26 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  6.60  6.26 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 .  1.20  1.30 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  6.60  6.60 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 .  1.20  1.30 

Diced,  No.  10 .  6.00  6.26 

CORN* 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 .  1.42%  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.42%  . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . .  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.66 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.66 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.70  1.80 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.66  . . 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.06  1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.00  . 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.10  ....... 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.06  1.16 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 .  1.10  1.16 

Split,  No.  10 .  3.60  3.80 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.36  1.60 

No.  10  . . .  4.60  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.06  1.16 

No.  10  .  6.00  6.60 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.46  1.60 

No.  10  .  7.25  . 

PEAS* 

No.  1  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.30  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.20  . 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.16 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.10 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  2 . . .  1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.10 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.06 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.06 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  10 .  6.26 

No.  4  Sieve.  No.  10 .  6.00 

E.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1  .82% 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 


1.10 

1.25 

1.26 
4.26 


1.36 

1.46 

4.60 


Standard  Green  Corn,  Green  Limas 

No.  10  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas 
(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .......... 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


7.60 

1.25 


.80 

1.16 

1.15 

3.76 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 80 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  .  1.30 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.25 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  10  .  6.76 

F.  O.  B.  <3o . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 76 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 76 

No.  2  .  1.16 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.16 

No.  2%  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  .  1.76 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.70 

No.  10  .  6.60 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  6.26 

TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard  No.  1  Trimmings . . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.46 

Maryland,  No.  3 . 

No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.76 

APRICOTS*  (California) 


Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 


No.  3  . 

No.  10  Water .  6.00 

No.  2  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 


BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

California  Standard  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


14.00 


1.40 

1.76 


PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2%.  Y.  C . 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  3 . 

Seconds,  White,  No.  3 . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Yellow,  No.  8 . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  8 . 


1.16 


4.80 


1.10 

1.45 

1.66 

4.90 


.85 

1.26 

1.30 


.80 

.80 


1.70 


6.40 

6.25 


.80 

6.00 

.66 


4.76 

4.76 

6.00 


4.26 


6.60 

1.76 

1.76 


2.26 

10.76 


1.60 

1.85 


6.00 


1.86 

1.96 


1.20 

1.40 


14.00 

2.76 
3.00 

3.20 

1.20 

5.76 


1.80 

2.10 

2.36 

1.20 

1.60 


1.76 

1.80 

1.40 


1.90 

1.46 

1.66 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . . 

.  1.86 

1.46 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

.  1.76 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  3 . 

. .  •"•••• 

1.20 

Unpeeied,  No.  10 . 

.  3.26 

Peeled,  No.  10 . 

.  4.60 

6.00 

PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup .  1.16 

No.  3  .  1.66 

Seconds,  No.  3,  in  water . 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup....  1.26 

No.  3  .  1.86 

California  Bartletts,  Standard,  2%..  ...... 

Choice  . 

Fancy  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra.  No.  2 .  1.76 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated.  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.66 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% .  2.60 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated.  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  9.00 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2, . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 .  1.10 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  2.10 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 .  1.16 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  2.20 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  4.26 

No.  lOs  .  14.76 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz . 

16  oz . 

17  oz . . 

18  oz.  . . 

19  oz.  . . 

Standard,  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz... 
LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz. . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz. . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

OYSTERS* 


Standards,  4  oz . 

1  .3K 

2.60 

2.80 

.  1.45 

2.85 

2.76 

.  2-70 

3.00 

Selects.  6  oz . . 

1.36 

1.46 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

.  8.60 

1.90 


Flat,  No.  %. 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . . . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall  . . . 

Medium  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 
F.  O.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1928  pack 

%  Oil,  Keyless . 

%  Oil,  Decorated . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

%  Oil,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

California,  %,  per  case . 

Oval,  No.  1 . 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White,  %8  . 

White,  %s  . . 

White,  Is  . 

Blue  Fin,  %8 . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . 

Striped,  %8  . . . 

Striped,  Is  . 

Yellow,  %8  . 

Yellow,  Is  . . . . 


2.60 

3.26 
3.75 

9.26 


2.60 

2.46 

2.26 

2.20 

2.00 

8.60 

10.00 


1.30 

2.60 

7.60 

3.60 
12.76 


1.10  1.16 

.  1.60 

1.66  1.66 

1.60  1.66 


4.20 

2.26 

1.46 

1.65 

2.80 

3.10 

2.60 

2.60 


1.75 

4.86 

2.86 
1.60 
2.40 

1.80 

1.90 


t3.76 

*4.76 


*3.75 

*4.76 

*8.00 

*16.00 

*4.60 


_  7.00 

14.00  12.60 

. .  26.00 

_  7.00 

_  18.26 

.  6.76 

_  11.60 

-  6.76 

_ U.TI 
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Boyle  Cans 


''B  Cans  are  Tight  Cans'' 


(  BOYLE  CAN  PLANT  ) 


811  SOUTH  WOLFE  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


QUALITY 

DOUBLE  SEAMERS 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION 


Metal  Package  Corporation 


U#  EAST  42nd.  Street.  New  York  City 


“B  Cans  are  Best  Cans” 


Because  Our 


Out  Representative  will  be  glad  to  call  on  you. 


MASPETH.  N.  Y. 


ARE  GOING  TO  BE  USED 
BY  MORE  LARGE  CANNERS 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE 


Have  won  us  additional  Customers  who  were  only 
too  glad  to  support  an  organization  whose  main 
object  is  the  immediate  and  Complete  Satisfaction 
of  its  Customer  Friends. 


Why  not  become  one  of  our  Customer  Friends? 


BALTIMORE,  MARCH  4,  1929 


WEEKLY  REVIEW  j 

The  Tomato  Packs  of  1928 — Canned  Foods  Markets  in 
Fine  Shape — Many  Items  Down  to  “Odds  and  Ends.” 
Futures  Being  Taken  by  the  Buyers — The  Tomato 
Report  in  Full. 

The  market — The  canned  foods  market,  not  only 
here  in  Baltimore,  but  in  all  great  canned  foods 
centers,  seems  to  be  in  very  satisfactory  condi¬ 
tion.  Buying  has  settled  down  to  a  good-sized  steady 
demand,  the  jobbers  taking  only  what  goods  they  need, 
but  apparently  returning  every  week  for  more  such  al¬ 
lotments;  and  reports  from  the  retailers  say  that  the 
goods  are  going  out  to  the  consumers  with  a  steadiness 
that  show's  increase  rather  than  decrease.  This  steady 
demand  is  reducing  the  visible  supplies  of  many  items 
to  the  vanishing  point.  Note,  for  instance,  that  the  Ar- 
kansas-Missouri  region  has  gotten  down  to  a  condition 
of  “odds  and  ends,”  as  all  that  is  left  in  tomatoes  and 
beans,  and  for  that  matter  of  all  other  items.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  this  Tri-State  region,  except  that  the 
list  of  short  holdings  is  longer  here  than  in  the  Missouri 
region.  There  are  more  items  short.  This  is  the  season 
of  the  year  when  canned  peas  are  in  heaviest  demand, 
and  yet  in  looking  over  some  recent  sales  we  found  but 
one  lot  of  200  cases,  the  others  all  running  to  odds  and 
ends  of  25  to  less  than  a  hunderd  cases.  This  is  very 
unusual  for  this  region,  if  it  ever  happened  before  in 
this  popular  item  of  canning  hereabouts.  This  same  list 
show'ed  some  carlot  sales  of  canned  corn,  though  that 
product  is  also  pretty  nearly  cleaned  up  in  this  region. 
The  sales  of  canned  tomatoes  were  even  fewer  than  the 
others,  and  run  in  all  manner  of  lots,  and  often  there 
were  notes  attached,  such  as  “rusty,”  etc.,  as  if  we  had 
reached  the  dregs  of  this  item. 

In  market  prices  of  spots  there  have  not  been  many 
changes,  though  there  have  been  some  readjustments. 
Every  once  in  a  while  some  beet  canner  offers  a  few 
goods,  and  prices  are  allowed  to  appear  on  the  market 
page;  and  then,  apparently,  there  is  a  rush  for  them, 
and  off  go  the  prices,  taken  out  of  quotation  again. 
They  are  having  a  fine  game  with  this  and  some  other 
products,  playing  hide  and  seek,  and  for  the  buyer  it  is 
mostly  seek.  Corn  is  said  to  be  quiet  in  demand,  but 


the  market  here  advanced  slightly  this  week.  Shoepeg 
corn,  except  for  a  little  fancy  stock  hard  held,  is  out  of 
quotation,  but  regular  corn  is  now  $1.10  strong,  and  the 
canners  are  more  inclined  to  hold  than  to  sell.  The 
chains  are  moving  it  steadily  along  with  canned  peas. 

In  futures  the  buyers  evidently  see  the  chance  to 
grab  tomatoes  at  the  low  offering  prices,  and  are  buy¬ 
ing  more  freely  than  is  generally  acknowledged.  Well, 
you  can  lead  a  horse  to  water  but  you  can’t  make  him 
drink,  and  the  tomato  canners  have  been  repeatedly  told 
that  they  are  selling  futures  too  cheaply;  but  if  they 
want  to  do  it  who  has  any  right  to  object.  They  are 
listening  to  their,  as  it  w'ere,  friends,  and  are  taking  in 
the  business  at  prices  ranging  from  80c  to  85c  for  2s, 
and  if  they  are  happy  with  the  business  far  be  it  from 
us  to  make  them  unhappy.  They  can  see  a  moon  red 
with  canned  tomatoes  next  August  and  September,  and 
they  think  they  are  playing  safe.  Well,  the  buyers  are 
anyway,  and  that  is  why  they  are  buying.  But  the  can¬ 
ners  can’t  see  it  that  way.  'The  flurry  in  buying  future 
peas  has  passed  in  this  section,  for  the  very  good  rea¬ 
son  that  the  regulars,  both  buyers  and  sellers,  have 
covered  their  usual  requirements.  Pea  canning  has  set¬ 
tled  down  to  a  quite  uniform  basis,  with  good  quality 
as  the  basis  and  a  fair  quantity  as  assured,  with  the 
people  eating  them  in  a  steady  and  regular  manner  that 
insures  regular  business  on  canned  peas.  They  have 
ironed  out  the  peaks  and  valleys  in  this  item,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  will  not  allow  them  to  again  ap¬ 
pear.  Canned  peas  is  today  a  good,  steady  business, 
with  not  enough  profits  to  tempt  the  fly-by-night  in¬ 
vestors  in  canneries.  And  they  are  buying  future  can¬ 
ned  corn  as  if  there  is  a  real  basis  of  confidence  in  this 
canned  product,  and  of  course  there  is.  Corn  is  moving 
into  much  the  same  position  as  peas. 

The  event  for  which  the  whole  industry  has  been 
waiting  for  a  long  while  came  to  pass  this  week,  the 
issuance  of  the  tomato  statistics  for  the  1928  pack. 
And  as  this  has  held  up  the  issue  of  the  1929  Almanac, 
we  can  now  tell  those  who  have  been  so  patiently  wait¬ 
ing  that  we  now  have  hopes  of  completing  the  Almanac 
next  week  and  getting  it  into  their  hands.  And  in  it 
will  be  the  latest  census  report  of  canned  foods  packs 
of  all  kinds.  The  Almanac  will  be  larger  and  more 
complete  than  ever  this  year,  a  real  encyclopedia  of 
canning  statistics,  and  therefore  more  valuable  than 
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We  give  the  Tomato  Statistics  here  exactly  as  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Census  of  Manufac¬ 
tures,  and  it  is  worth  careful  study  for  a  number  of 
reasons  other  than  the  record  small  pack  it  discloses. 

TOMATOES  CANNED  IN  1928 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  28,  1929. — The  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  announces  that,  according  to  data  collected  at  the  annual 
census  of  cann,ed  vegetables  taken  in  1928,  the  total  pack  of 
tomatoes  in  the  United  States  in  that  year  was  equivalent  to 
8,538,582  standard  cases  of  No.  3  cans,  a  decrease  of  35  per 
cent  as  compared  with  13,137,042  standard  cases  packed  in  1927. 

With  a  few  exc^eptions,  this  decrease  was  general  throughout 
the  States  which  reported  the  canning  of  tomatoes,  only  three 
States  of  any  importance  in  the  industry — Illinois,  Colorado 
and  Utah — reporting  increases.  Many  of  the  canners  in  Ar¬ 
kansas  and  Missouri,  in  Maryland,  Delaware  and  New  Jersey, 
in  Indiana,  in  Tennessee  and  in  Virginia  packed  no  tomatoes 
in  1928,  and  the  remainder  of  the  canners  in  these  States  re¬ 
ported,  as  a  rule,  consideraly  smaller  packs  in  1928  than  in 
1927. 

The  delay  in  the  publication  of  this  report  is  due  to  the 
failure  of  some  of  the  canners  to  send  in  their  returns  promptly. 

The  actual  number  of  cases  of  tomatoes  packed  in  1928  was 
12,356,441,  of  which  942,820  cases  were  of  No.  1  cans  (48  to 
the  case),  5,732,482  cases  of  No.  2  cans  (24  to  the  case), 
2,413,035  cases  of  No.  cans  (24  to  the  case),  1,040,853  cases 
of  No.  3  cans  (24  to  the  case),  1,757,695  cases  of  No.  10  cans 
(6  to  the  cas;e),  and  469,556  cases  of  cans  of  other  sies  (5-oz., 
6-oz.,  6%-oz.,  8-oz.,  10-oz.,  11-oz.,  12-oz.,  15-oz.,  16-oz.,  No.  1 
tall.  No.  1%,  No.  2  squat.  No.  5,  No.  9,  No.  93,  No.  95  and 
No.  303)  and  glass  jars. 

The  total  number  of  reports  received  from  canners  who 
packed  tomatoes  was  750.  Of  these  canners,  737  reported  can¬ 
ning  operations  in  one  State  only,  11  in  two  States  and  2  in 
three  States. 

TOMATOES  PACKED  BY  STATES,  1928  AND  1927 


(This  table  presents  statistics  for  each  State  which  reported  a 
pack  of  more  than  90,000  standard  cases.) 


States 

Actual  number  of 
cases  as  reported 

Equivalent  number 
of  standard  cases* 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

United  States.. .12,356,441 

18,870,894 

8,538,582 

13,137,042 

California  . 

.  2,669,681 

2,832,923 

1,991,022 

2,256,874 

Maryland  . 

.  2,672,182 

5,588,641 

1,720,371 

3,670,666 

Utah  . 

.  1,219,869 

1,018,562 

923,727 

792,264 

Arkansas  . . 

.  1,010,585 

1,132,253 

613,065 

677,914 

Indiana  . 

.  865,451 

1,572,541 

613,037 

1,131,254 

Virginia  . . 

.  697,502 

1,570,771 

465,755 

1,058,634 

Missouri  . 

.  636,600 

985,529 

395,908 

605,029 

Delaware  . 

.  443,424 

1,104,361 

324,876 

827,466 

New  York . 

.  352,458 

392,909 

261,369 

299,820 

Tennessee  . 

.  253,274 

•  605,884 

159,618 

368,380 

Colorado  . 

.  220,753 

178,123 

157,666 

127,142 

Illinois  . . 

.  180,434 

175,050 

126,238 

124,171 

Ohio  . 

.  167,512 

254,048 

124,322 

188,705 

Kentucky  . 

.  175,488 

381,933 

111,400 

252,605 

Pennsylvania 

.  146,991 

249,148 

94,909 

166,888 

New  Jersey.... 

.  123,247 

344,526 

94,543 

253,692 

Other  Statesf. 

.  515,990 

483,692 

360,756 

335,538 

*  Standard  case  contains  24  No.  3  cans. 


t  For  1928 — Alabama,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Idaho,  Iowa, 
Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  New 
Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Washing¬ 
ton,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming.  For  1927 — Ala¬ 
bama,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico, 
North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Texas, 
Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming. 


— Sine*  t913—  Rdereaoe:  Nalioiial  Bank  oi  Baltimore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  Si.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater,** 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.** 


Business  Slow — Futures  Continue  in  Good  Attention. 
Tomato  Prices,  Spots  and  Futures,  Firm — Com 
Quiet — ^Pea  Canners  Well  Sold  Up  on  f\itures — More 
Interest  in  Spinach — Pineapple  Movement  Heavy. 
Fruits  Fairly  Active — Fish  Trade  Better. 

New  York,  February  28,  1929. 

LOW  WEEK — Business  has  been  slow  in  getting 
under  way  again,  after  the  triple  holiday  which 
featured  the  week-end,  and  volume  of  trading  in 
both  spot  and  future  canned  foods  is  rather  slow  this 
week.  The  market  is  showing  a  continued  strength, 
however,  and  it  is  very  much  a  sellers’  market  on  most 
items.  Of  the  staples,  standard  corn  alone  appears 
rather  heavy  at  the  moment,  with  the  statistical  posi¬ 
tion  such  that  canners  are  unable  to  get  their  market 
started.  Fruits  are  all  well  held,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  principal  canned  vegetables  and  fish.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  market  division  salmon  appears  to  have  stiffened  a 
little  during  the  closing  half  of  February. 

Futures — Healthy  interest  is  still  discernible  in 
packed-to-order  canned  foods,  and  a  good  amount  of 
business  is  going  through  right  along.  Distributors, 
however,  generally  are  inclined  to  soft-pedal  talk  of  fu¬ 
ture  trading,  preferring  to  do  then*  buying  with  the 
minimum  of  publicity,  in  order  to  avoid  disturbance  of 
the  market  position.  This  is  but  natural  from  the  buy¬ 
ers’  standpoint,  in  that  undue  publicity  regarding  the 
volume  of  forward  buying  inevitably  results  in  advanc¬ 
ing  prices,  and  such  a  move  generally  puts  the  market 
back  in  a  quiet  stage.  While  distributors  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  instances  are  inclined  to  be  rather  conserva¬ 
tive  in  their  forward  operations,  it  is  evident  that  con¬ 
siderable  business  has  already  gone  through  and  that 
many  jobbers  will  cover  more  liberally  for  later  re¬ 
quirements  on  principal  items  than  has  been  the  case 
during  the  past  few  years.  Of  course,  there  is  the 
usual  amount  of  “viewing  with  misgiving”  reports  of 
contemplated  acreage  increase  on  the  part  of  canners, 
but  this  is  not  as  much  a  factor  as  in  former  years. 

Tomatoes — The  market  has  held  its  own  this  week 
on  both  spots  and  futures.  There  has  been  a  steady 
inquiry  for  carlots  and  less  for  prompt  shipment,  with 
the  quotations  remaining  firm  at  the  levels  in  effect  the 
previous  week.  Futures  have  likewise  held  quotably 
unchanged  this  week,  although  buyers  are  showing 
more  inclination  to  make  future  commitments.  There 
has  been  no  change  in  the  position  affecting  Western 
tomatoes,  although  California  canners  are  showing  a 
tendency  to  mark  up  quotations  on  carry-over  stocks  of 
both  standard  and  fancy  quality. 

Com — Little  improvement  is  to  be  seen  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  standard  com  this  week.  Both  spots  and  fu¬ 
tures  are  rather  neglected,  and  the  market  position  is 
far  from  strong.  Packers  are  not  pressing  spots  for 
sale,  and  the  price  range  holds  unchanged  at  95c  to  $1 
per  dozen  for  eastern  standards,  with  some  western 
com  available  as  low  as  95c  at  canneries  on  standard 
quality.  Fancy  corn  remains  firm  on  both  spots  and 
futures,  with  the  latter  coming  in  for  more  buying 
interest. 

Peas — ^Wisconsin  packers  are  reported  well  sold  up 
on  new  packs  in  many  instances,  and  New  York  State 
and  Michigan  canners  have  also  booked  a  substantial 
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volume  of  business.  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  canners  are  getting  more  call  on  future  contracts, 
and  the  market  seems  to  be  quickening  all  around. 
Spots  are  moving  out  in  a  fair  way,  and  the  market  is 
steady.  Standard  4s  continued  held  at  an  inside  price 
of  $1.05  per  dozen  at  canneries. 

Spinacti — More  interest  is  being  shown  in  this  item, 
following  the  announcement  of  opening  prices  on  spring 
pack  by  prominent  California  packers.  Southern  pack 
has  been  coming  in  for  more  inquiry,  and  canners  are 
looking  for  active  trading  in  spinach  over  the  spring 
months. 

Stringless  Beans — No  change  has  developed  in  this 
branch  of  the  market.  Spots  are  strong,  and  futures 
are  firming  up,  with  buyers  anxious  to  book  packed-to- 
order  goods  at  some  of  the  low  prices  recently  prevail¬ 
ing.  Canners  hold  to  their  predictions  of  a  $1.50  mar¬ 
ket  on  standard  2s  by  the  close  of  the  current  season, 
although  the  market  is  still  15c  to  20c  per  dozen  away 
from  that  level. 

Pineapple — Spot  movement  of  Hawaiian  pineapple  is 
exceptionally  heavy  for  this  season  of  the  year,  and  the 
market  is  showing  signs  of  heading  for  higher  levels. 
The  Coast  position  is  strong,  and  current  arrivals 
against  standing  contracts  here  are  moving  into  con¬ 
suming  channels  with  little  delay.  The  widespread 
prevalence  of  influenza  and  other  sickness  is  a  factor 
in  stimulating  pieapple  consumption,  the  juice  of  this 
fruit  being  largely  used  in  the  diet  of  patients  suffering 
from  respiratory  diseases. 

Visiting  the  “Street” — ^With  futures  very  much  in 
the  limelight  just  at  present,  more  canners  are  making 
the  pilgrimage  to  Hudson  Street.  Among  visiting 
packers  during  the  past  week  have  been  the  following: 
H.  G.  Pressing  of  W.  C.  Pressing  Company,  Norwalk, 
Ohio ;  R.  W.  Jessup,  of  the  Egypt  Canning  Company,  of 
Fairport,  N.  Y.;  D.  C.  Kok,  United  States  Products 
Corporation,  San  Jose,  Cal. ;  C.  C.  Culp,  Stokes  Brothers 
Canning  Company,  Louisville ;  Jno.  A.  MacNichol,  East- 
port  sardine  canner;  E.  B.  Gill,  Central  Lake  Canning 
Company,  Central  Lake,  Mich. 

Canned  Foods  Into  Canada — ^The  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  transferred  supervision  over  imports  of 
canned  fruits,  fish,  vegetables,  and  meats  from  the 
Veterinary  Director  General  to  the  Fruit  Commis¬ 
sioner.  The  regulations  formerly  in  effect  under  the 
direction  of  the  Veterinary  General  have  been  cancelled 
and  new  ones,  similar  in  every  respect,  promulgated 
by  the  Fruit  Commissioner. 

California  Fruits — Coast  canners  have  been  getting 
a  good  demand  for  both  standard  and  choice  cling 
peaches  during  the  week,  and  the  market  is  showing 
a  little  more  firmness.  Pears  are  moving  out  in  good 
volume,  and  the  market  is  strong,  with  carryover  stocks 
in  packers’  hands  small.  Apricots  and  Royal  Anne 
cherries  are  in  about  the  same  position.  Apricots  are 
also  strongly  maintained,  and  are  well  sold  up.  Job¬ 
bers  are  finding  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  buy  complete 
assortments. 

Northwestern  Fruits — ^There  has  been  fair  booking 
of  Oregon  and  Washington  fruit  futures,  following  the 
recent  announcement  of  opening  prices  on  the  part  of 
several  canners.  Pears  and  cherries  in  particular  are 
coming  in  for  a  good  demand  foi;  delivery  out  of  1929 
packing,  but  buyes  are  inclined  to  go  rather  slowly  on 
berries  thus  far,  pending  the  naming  on  opening  prices 
by  canners  in  other  packing  sections.  Carryover  stocks 
of  1928  fruits  held  by  northwestern  canners  are  well 
cleared  up,  and  prices  are  firm  on  the  odd  lots  still  re¬ 
maining  unsold. 


Sardines — Lenten  demand  has  speeded  up  the  move¬ 
ment  a  little,  and  the  market  is  well  held  on  all  grades. 
Jobbers’  stocks  are  not  heavy,  and  distributors  show 
no  inclination  to  accumulate  large  holdings  at  the 
moment.  Maine  packers  are  showing  firm  price  views. 

Other  Fish — ^Tuna  is  moving  out  in  better  volume, 
and  the  Coast  market  position  has  steadied  a  little. 
Shrimp  remains  strong,  and  is  closely  sold  up,  with  can¬ 
ners’  holdings  light.  Lobster  and  crabmeat  are  strong, 
but  moving  only  in  routine  volume.  Salmon  is  doing 
better  on  the  Coast,  and  has  strengthened  somewhat. 
More  spot  buying  is  reported,  but  thus  far  the  New 
York  trade  is  not  in  the  market  for  additional  supplies 
for  Coast  shipment  in  any  large  volume. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Observer’' 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Business  Continues  Good  in  the  Chicago  Area — Futures 
Is  the  Question  in  All  Canners’  Minds  at  This  Time. 
The  Spot  Tomato  Market  Is  Bare — Peas  Steady, 
Movement  Fair — A  Few  Canners  in  the  Market  With 
Com  Futures. 

Chicago,  February  28, 1929. 
USINESS  continues  good  in  the  Chicago  area.  The 
prolonged  hard  winter  has  enabled  general  stores 
and  country  merchants  to  clean  up  their  anti¬ 
cipated  stocks  of  seasonable  winter  items,  and  in  many 
cases  reorders.  This  has  put  a  healthy  tone  into  con¬ 
ditions,  and  there  are  relatively  small  overstocks  of 
winter  goods  in  hands  of  country  merchants.  This  be¬ 
speaks  the  prospect  of  a  healthy  spring  activity,  as 
merchants  will  not  be  so  overloaded  with  unsold  winter 
stocks  as  to  feel  crippled  on  supplying  themselves  with 
their  needs  as  they  develop.  Credit  men  are  not  com¬ 
plaining  unduly,  although  of  course  plenty  of  chronic 
slow  payers  can  always  be  found  in  every  line  of  trade. 

Futures — This  pertinent  question  is  on  every  can- 
ner’s  mind  at  this  time.  Some  of  them  have  secured 
very  fair  future  contracts  out  of  this  district;  others 
are  still  whistling  to  keep  up  their  courage.  We  have 
heard  of  a  number  of  canners  who  as  a  reward  of  good 
service  rendered  in  other  years  have  sold  up  their  ex¬ 
pected  1929  packs  comfortably  close;  others  whose 
dealings  lie  more  wholly  with  operators  who  are  not 
purchasing  futures,  and  as  a  result  report  relatively 
little  action  to  date. 

We  have  even  heard  of  a  few  price  advances  on  fu¬ 
tures,  although  have  found  no  buyers  unduly  disturbed 
as  to  any  acute  shortages  in  prospect  this  early  in  the 
year.  It  is  hoped  that  no  one  will  rush  into  a  condition 
of  unwarranted  overproduction  for  1929  based  on  any 
unintended  bullishness  in  these  lines;  indeed,  we  all 
know  that  the  present  healthy  condition  of  canned 
foods  can  only  continue  through  maintenance  of  a  sen¬ 
sible  balance  between  production  and  consumption.  Es¬ 
tablished  quality  producers  operating  along  regular 
lines  should  look  forward  to  a  fair  year;  the  situation 
holds  no  roseate  promise,  however,  for  the  unknown 
newcomer  who  must  crowd  out  old  lines  which  are  giv¬ 
ing  satisfaction. 

Tomatoes — Spot  market  bare ;  write  your  own  ticket, 
but  do  not  expect  any  big  orders.  Lo^l  sales  being 
made  here  at  prices  in  line  with  Baltimore  market  plus 
freight  and  terminal  expense.  Interest  only  moderate, 
but  of  course  a  few  people  are  having  to  purchase,  al¬ 
though  repeated  reports  indicate  that  consumption  has 
greatly  dropped  off.  The  last  10  per  cent  of  the  pack  is 
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going  to  carry  far  longer  than  the  expected  few  weeks. 
Future  tomatoes  have  received  only  fair  consideration, 
although  with  the  reported  impossibility  of  Indiana 
producing  big  pack  this  year  the  quality  packers  are  ex¬ 
pecting  a  fairly  finn  market  on  the  better  grades.  Com¬ 
mon  standards  are  likely  to  come  in  plentiful  supply 
from  everywhere,  and  anticipatory  contracts  on  them 
are  not  so  frequently  encountered.  Prices  about  as  last 
quoted. 

Peas — Prices  steady,  movement  fair.  Canners  ex¬ 
pect  to  clean  up  stocks  on  hand ;  buyers  have  begun 
marking  time,  however,  feeling  that  with  the  spring  in 
the  air  somebody  may  begin  to  get  nervous  and  make 
some  special  trades.  A  strong  association,  well  man¬ 
aged  and  promptly  properly  posted  on  actual  sales,  will 
no  doubt  hold  together  quite  closely  on  their  price 
ideas,  but  if  conditions  develop  which  make  it  really  ap¬ 
parent  that  there  will  be  any  carry-overs  we  may  look 
for  some  leaning  of  prices  more  into  line  with  asking 
prices  on  futures,  which  are  at  least  10c  dozen  lower,  at 
least  on  standards. 

Beans — Southern  beans  will  be  here  in  April,  May, 
June,  increasing  quantity.  $1.10  f.  o.  b.  Southern  fac¬ 
tory  for  No.  2  cut  green  beans  is  current  market.  No. 
10s  at  $5.50.  These  prices  are  firm ;  we  have  heard  of 
very  large  business  being  offered  at  prices  under  above 
which  was  flatly  turned  down. 

Many  parts  of  the  South  are  so  badly  afflicted  with 
Mexican  beetle  trouble  threatens  to  make  further  bean 
canning  impossible. 

Com — A  few  canners  have  come  into  the  market 
with  futures,  Iowa  pack  being  quoted  as  follows: 
Golden  Bantam,  fancy.  No.  1,  $1.00 No.  2,  $1.45 ;  No. 
10,  $7.75.  Cogent,  fancy.  No.  1,  82i/^c;  No.  2,  $1.15; 
No.  10,  $7.00;  ex-standard.  No.  2,  $1,071/2*  Evergreen, 
ex-standard.  No.  2,  $1.00;  No.  10,  $6.00;  standard.  No. 
2,  90c;  No.  10,  $5.50. 

Other  state  prices  about  in  line  with  above  schedule. 
This  represents  a  basis  below  which  canners  can  hardly 
expect  to  reduce  and  continue  to  live.  Canners  say  that 
their  acreage  is  costing  them  more  money  this  year  and 
cheap  prices  on  corn  are  a  thing  of  the  past. _ 

THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  '"The  Canning  Trade." 

Market  Quiet — Hardly  Anything  to  Trade  With — Odds 

and  Ends  All  That  Is  Left — Futures  Sold  Up  to  the 

Canners’  Limits — Bean  Futures  Very  Firm — Some 

Growers  Demand  Higher  Prices— Seed  Causing  Cut 

in  Bean  Acreage. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  February  28,  1929. 
UIET — There  has  been  very  little  business  doing 
during  the  past  week  so  far  as  the  Arkansas  and 
Missouri  canners  are  concerned.  This  situation  is 
explained  for  the  reason  that  canners  of  the  district  are 
holding  practically  no  spot  tomatoes  or  beans  unsold. 

Sales  Spot  Tomatoes — A  few  cars  of  spots  have  been 
sold  since  our  last  market  letter.  These  are  Is  stand¬ 
ard,  10  oz.,  80c;  2  standards,  $1.25,  f.  o.  b.  factory 
points.  There  are  probably  two  or  three  cars  of  these 
sizes  still  in  canners’  hands  unsold,  but  same  cannot  be 
bought  for  less  than  the  prices  mentioned.  One  sale 
last  week  included  a  part  car  of  No.  10  standard  toma¬ 
toes  at  the  low  price  of  $5.  There  are  a  few  canners 
holding  part  carlots  of  tomatoes,  and  these  will  likely 
be  sold  to  nearby  points  for  local  shipment  or  for  deliv¬ 
ery  by  truck. 

Spot  Green  Beans — ^We  believe  there  is  only  one  part 
car  of  about  700  cases  spot  cut  stringless  green  beans 


in  the  district.  Canners  are  holding  same  firm  at  $1.25. 
This  same  canner  could  probably  include  a  few  hundred 
cases  of  Is  standard  10  oz.  along  with  these  beans  at 
80c  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points. 

Future  Tomatoes — The  sales  of  future  tomatoes  have 
been  in  such  volume  that  most  canners  who  placed  any 
offerings  of  futures  on  the  market  at  opening  prices 
have  sold  to  their  limit  and  have  withdrawn  from  the 
market.  It  would  appear  that  jobbing  grocers  in  the 
states  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  realized  that  the 
opening  prices  for  future  tomatoes  from  Missouri  and 
Arkansas  were  more  than  reasonable,  and  the  buying 
has  been  heavy  by  most  all  the  large  jobbing  grocery 
houses.  The  limited  offerings  of  future  tomatoes  now 
on  the  market  are  in  small  lots,  and  prices  range  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Is  standards,  10  oz.,  tomatoes,  52V2  to  55c  doz. ; 
No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  tomatoes  75  to  77V2C  doz;  No.  2 
standard  tomatoes,  80  to  85c  doz;  No.  21/2  standard  to¬ 
matoes,  $1.10  to  $1.15  doz.;  No.  3  standard  tomatoes, 
$1.25  doz. ;  No.  10  standard  tomatoes,  $4.00  doz.,  f.  o.  b. 
factory  points,  Missouri  or  Arkansas,  wherever  it  is 
possible  to  find  canners  willing  and  can  safely  take  the 
business.  From  all  the  information  we  can  gather,  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  to  con¬ 
firm  only  a  limited  amount  of  business  at  the  inside 
prices  on  any  of  the  sizes  mentioned. 

Future  Green  Beans — The  canners  of  the  Ozarks 
who  contemplate  packing  green  beans  are  not  at  ali 
eager  to  confirm  sales,  and  will  only  do  so  to  a  limited 
extent.  Prices  are  held  absolutely  firm,  and  the  can¬ 
ners  say  if  future  beans  are  wanted  the  buyers  must 
pay  asking  prices  or  orders  will  be  promptly  declined. 
Quotations,  subject  to  confirmation,  are  as  follows: 
No.  303  cut  16  oz.  stringless  green  beans,  90c  doz. ;  No. 
2  cut  stringless  green  beans,  $1.00  doz.;  No.  10  cut 
stringless  green  beans,  $5.00  doz.;  No.  2  ex-standard 
stringless  green  beans,  $1.05  doz. ;  No.  10  cut  ex-stand, 
stringless  green  beans,  $5.25  doz. ;  No.  2  whole  ex-stand, 
stringless  green  beans,  $1.20  doz. ;  No.  10  whole  ex-std. 
stringless  green  beans,  $6.00  doz.  These  prices  f.  0.  b. 
Missouri  or  Arkansas.  It  might  be  possible  to  confirm 
some  sales  of  future  cut  stringless  green  beans.  No.  1 
standard,  10  oz.  cans,  at  75c  to  80c  factory  points  for 
shipment  along  with  beans  in  other  sizes. 

Tomato  Acreage — Canners  in  all  parts  of  the  district 
continue  to  report  very  slow  work  in  securing  tomato 
acreage.  In  some  localities  growers  are  demanding 
higher  prices  per  ton  than  the  canners  can  afford  to 
pay  when  selling  future  tomatoes  on  the  basis  of  2s 
standards  80c.  In  other  localities  growers  claim  that 
they  have  not  been  making  a  profit  in  the  growing  of 
tomatoes  the  past  two  or  three  years,  hence  these  grow¬ 
ers  are  disposed  to  divert  their  attention  to  the  growing 
of  other  crops  considered  more  profitable. 

Bean  Acreage — Here  and  there  over  the  district  can¬ 
ners  are  reporting  their  revised  plans  for  a  smaller  bean 
acreage  than  was  contemplated  by  each  of  these  can¬ 
ners  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  This  is  due  to  the 
high  cost  of  bean  seed,  and  to  the  further  fact  that  the 
growers  are  asking  a  higher  price  per  ton  for  growing 
the  beans,  due  to  the  unusual  high  cost  of  bean  seed. 
Some  bean  growers  experienced  last  year  very  light 
yield  per  acre,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  month  of  June 
was  the  wettest  June  ever  experienced  in  the  Ozarks 
of  which  we  have  any  record. 

Idle  Factories — There  are  indications  now  that  there 
are  wo  or  possibly  three  good  big  factories  in  Missouri 
and  Arkansas  which  will  not  be  in  operation  this  year. 
There  are  also  a  goodly  number  of  smaller  factories 
which  stood  idle  last  year,  and  which  will  not  be  placed 
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in  operation  this  year.  Anyone  interested  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  used  canning  factory  machinery,  such  that  is 
used  in  the  Ozarks,  could  pick  up  some  good  bargains 
in  our  district. 

General  Business — Jobbing  Grocers  report  a  very 
satisfactory  volume  of  business  for  the  month  of  Feb¬ 
ruary.  The  demand  for  canned  foods  of  all  kinds  con¬ 
tinues  good,  showing  evidence  that  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic  has  every  confidence  that  the  quality  of  the  canned 
foods  they  purchase  will  prove  even  more  satisfactory 
than  the  fresh  product  of  a  similar  kind  which  is  on  the 
market  at  this  season  of  the  year.  While  the  retail 
prices  on  some  canned  products  like  tomatoes  is  some¬ 
what  higher  than  has  been  the  case  for  a  number  of 
years,  at  the  same  time  retail  merchants  report  a  very 
satisfactory  volume  of  business  on  same. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


Shrimp  Very  Scarce,  Weather  Bad — Other  States  a 

Little  Better  —  Market  Active  —  Oyster  Canning 

Moves  Slowly — Growers  Facing  Troubles  With 

Mobile,  Ala.,  February  28,  1928. 

HRIMP — Shrimp  are  so  awfully  scarce  here  and 
the  weather  so  bad  that  practically  every  shrimp 
boat  in  Alabama  is  laid  up  tied  to  the  docks  this 
week.  On  the  other  hand,  a  good  many  of  the  shrimp 
boats  have  put  their  trawls  and  shrimp  gear  ashore  and 
are  working  on  the  oyster  reefs.  As  a  consequence  of 
this,  there  are  very  little  prospects  of  any  shrimp 
being  packed  in  Alabama  until  after  the  oyster  pack  is 
over.  Even  the  local  retail  markets  have  had  to  draw 
their  supply  of  raw  shrimp  this  past  week  from  out  of 
the  state,  because  there  have  not  been  enough  caught 
in  Alabama  in  the  last  ten  days  to  supply  the  local  de¬ 
mand. 

Mississippi  and  Louisiana  have  been  getting  some 
shrimp  the  past  two  weeks,  but  not  much  over-supply¬ 
ing  the  raw  shippers,  and  no  report  of  any  pack  has 
been  received  here.  However,  very  few  shrimp  have 
been  received  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  the  last 
three  days,  which  has  about  vanished  the  hope  of  a 
February  pack  there. 

The  closed  season  for  the  canning  of  shrimp  in  Loui¬ 
siana  expired  on  February  15th,  but  it  has  not  availed 
the  canning  factories  either  in  Louisiana  or  Mississippi 
very  much,  because  the  weather  has  been  very  bad. 
Moreover,  the  sea  food  canning  factories  in  Mississippi 
are  now  busy  packing  oysters,  and  very  few  of  the  fish¬ 
ermen  will  stop  now  and  turn  their  attention  to  shrimp¬ 
ing  until  after  the  oyster  season  closes,  because  it  is 
more  of  a  gamble  to  catch  shrimp  than  to  dredge  oys¬ 
ters. 

Both  the  raw  headless  shrimp  market  and  the  can¬ 
ned  shrimp  market  are  very  active,  and  the  following 
are  the  prices  of  canned  shrimp:  $1.45  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  medium,  wet  or  drv  pack,  and  $1.65  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  fancy,  wet  or  dry  pack,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Oysters — ^The  oyster  pack  in  Alabama  is  continuing 
to  move  in  low  gear,  and  the  factories  are  not  operating 
even  half  time  on  oysters,  which  is  an  unprofitable 
method  of  operating,  because  oysters  are  very  bulky 
and  require  lots  of  labor,  space  and  time  to  handle 
them.  A  canning  factory  may  operate  profitably  on  30 


barrels  of  shrimp  per  day,  but  it  could  not  do  so  on  less 
than  150  barrels  of  oysters. 

The  oyster  pack  in  Mississippi  is  reported  as  moving 
along  satisfactorily,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will  get 
the  pack  that  they  anticipated  before  the  reefs  were 
thoroughly  gone  over.  The  freshet  of  last  spring  no 
doubt  killed  some  of  the  oysters  in  the  Louisiana 
Marsh,  and  weather  conditions  are  now  interfering 
with  the  pack,  which  serves  to  upset  plans  to  a  great 
extent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Louisiana  Marsh  covers 
such  vast  acreage  of  rich  oyster  bottoms  that  this  may 
offset  any  ordinary  handicap  that  would  play  havoc 
with  the  pack  in  other  localities  with  less  natural  re¬ 
sources,  and  it  is  not  going  to  affect  the  Mississippi 
pack  to  any  great  extent. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley" 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Drought  Worrying — Water  Scarcity  Serious  for  Crops — Booking 
Good  Business  on  Spinach — Packing  in  Some  Districts — But 
Little  Activity  in  Canned  Fruits — The  Effort  to  Advertise 
Cling  Peaches — How  Tomatoes  Are  Inspected — Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  of  Canners  League. 

San  Francisco,  February  28,  1929. 

Drought — The  drought  in  California  is  commencing  to 
cause  considerable  concern  in  canning  circles,  and  may  have 
a  decided  bearing  on  the  production  of  early  vegetables  and 
even  on  the  output  of  fruits.  For  several  years  the  average 
rainfall  has  been  well  below  normal,  and  it  has  been  about  thir¬ 
teen  years  since  the  snowfall  in  the  mountains  has  been  heavy. 
Water  levels  in  some  districts  have  been  lowered  to  the  danger 
point,  and  farmers  have  found  it  impossible  to  secure  loans  on 
farms  because  of  this  condition.  The  present  seaason  opened  in 
splendid  shape,  early  rains  being  bountiful,  but  there  has  been 
scarcely  any  rainfall  in  January  or  February,  when  the  greatest 
precipitation  is  expected.  Not  a  weather  station  in  California 
reports  a  normal  rainfall,  the  precipitation  to  date  averaging 
fully  25  per  cent  less  than  the  ten-year  average.  Of  course, 
March  and  April  can  easily  be  rainy  months  and  bumper  crops 
may  result,  but  canners  and  growers  would  prefer  storms  at 
once,  with  snow  in  the  mountains. 

Spinach — A  splendid  volume  of  future  business  is  being  booked 
with  many  requests  for  early  deliveries.  Some  of  the  smaller 
interests  have  been  quoting  prices  for  some  time,  but  it  was  only 
recently  that  the  large  packers  came  out  with  their  lists.  The 
opening  prices  of  the  California  Packing  Corporation  are: 
Bpuffet,  67y2c;  No.  1,  97V2c;  No.  2,  $1.17y2;  No.  21/2,  $1.45,  and 
No.  10,  $4.75.  These  prices  are  the  same  as  those  put  out  a  year 
ago,  and  are  guaranteed  against  decline  in  this  firm’s  list  until 
the  end  of  December.  Last  year  prices  were  advanced  shortly 
after  the  season  got  under  way,  and  a  similar  move  this  year 
would  occasion  no  surprise.  Packing  is  under  way  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts,  but  will  not  become  general  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  and 
rain  is  needed  to  stimulate  a  speedy  growth. 

Fruits — Little  real  activity  in  canned  fruit  lines  is  being  noted, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  stocks,  outside  of  cling  peaches.  Quite 
a  few  grades  of  cherries,  pears  and  apricots  are  entirely  out  of 
first  hands  and  more  could  be  sold  if  available.  The  peach  sit¬ 
uation  seems  to  be  getting  stronger,  rather  than  otherwise,  al¬ 
though  there  are  good-sized  stocks  still  in  first  hands.  Growers 
sold  their  crops  last  year  for  less  than  the  cost  of  production  and 
canners  handled  the  fruit  largely  without  profit.  There  is  a 
feeling  that  such  a  condition  cannot  be  permitted  to  prevail  this 
year,  and  that  prices  must  be  higher.  Buyers  are  commencing 
to  sense  a  firmer  situation,  and  are  not  able  to  secure  fruit  at 
the  prices  prevailing  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Advertising  Effort — A  campaign  to  spread  the  fame  of  the 
California  cling  peach,  not  only  throughout  this  country,  but 
abroad  as  well,  will  be  launched  March  1,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Canners’  League  of  California,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  of  Fhreston  McKinney,  vice-president  and  secretary.  The 
publicity  campaign  planned  will  extend  through  March,  April 
and  May,  and  it  is  believed  that  through  this  the  surplus  on  hand 
can  be  cleaned  up  before  the  new  packing  season  commences.  A 
feature  of  the  drive  will  be  special  displays  of  California  canned 
peaches  in  thousands  of  food  stores  throughout  the  world,  and  a 
tieup  with  displays  of  cereals. 

Expanding — The  California  Packing  Corporation  is  continuing 
its  policy  of  expanding  its  interests  outside  California,  and  has 
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purchased  two  canneries  in  Wisconsin,  where  com  and  peas  will 
be  packed.  Plans  are  also  under  consideration  for  the  purchase 
of  canneries  in  Minnesota  and  Iowa.  The  Wisconsin  canneries 
recently  purchased  are  the  Cambria  Canning  Company,  at  Cam¬ 
bria,  and  the  Arlington  Canning  Company,  of  Arlin^on.  This 
concern  now  has  80  or  more  canneries,  mostly  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Tomato  Inspection — The  California  State  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  recently  issued  a  statement  covering  the  inspection  of 
tomatoes  and  tomato  products,  and  directed  attention  to  the  fact 
that  California  is  the  second  state  in  the  Union  in  the  packing 
of  tomato  products.  To  insure  the  high  quality  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts  the  Cannery  Inspection  Division  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Health  exercises  supervision  over  the  canning  of  toma¬ 
toes  and  tomato  products  in  fifty-four  canneries.  Most  of  the 
plants  are  located  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  district,  although 
some  located  in  Riverside  county  and  in  the  San  Fernando  Val¬ 
ley.  The  division’s  service  covers  the  inspection  of  raw  materials 
in  the  fields  and  at  the  canneries.  Twenty-one  inspectors  car- 
ri"  ’  on  the  work  last  year,  visiting  each  cannery  from  one  to  five 
times  a  day.  During  1928  a  total  of  3,673  inspections  of  tomato 
products  were  made  at  the  canneries,  and  7,232  inspections  in 
the  fields.  There  were  577  complaints  made  by  canners,  and  in 
982  instances  growers  were  required  to  sort  tomatoes  before 
they  were  permitted  to  enter  the  packing  plants. 

League’s  Annual  Meeting — The  annual  convention  of  the  Can¬ 
ners  League  of  California  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Del  Monte,  Del 
Monte,  Cal.,  February  24,  26  and  27.  The  program,  which  re¬ 
veals  a  wealth  of  interesting  material,  was  as  follows: 

The  opening  session,  held  in  the  Copper  Cup  Room,  on  the 
evening  of  February  24,  was  presided  over  by  President 
Elmer  E.  Chase,  who  made  the  opening  address.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  greetings  from  the  Pacfic  Northwest,  by  E.  M.  Burns, 
Secretary,  Southwest  Canners  Association,  and  by  greetings 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  by  W.  V.  Ambrose,  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  R.  S.  Callen,  Secretary,  Southern  California  Canners 
Association.  Ward  B.  Cosgrove,  President  of  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association,  spoke  on  the  work  of  this  organization.  F.  E. 
Booth,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  outlined  the  work 
of  the  League  for  the  year;  I.  F.  Lyons,  Chairman,  Traffic  Com¬ 
mittee,  told  of  the  work  of  this  group;  Treasurer  R.  R.  Belling- 
all  presented  his  report  and  recommendations;  C.  E.  Hume  pre¬ 
sented  the  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee;  C.  N.  Edwards, 
Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  presented  the  report  of 
this  committee,  and  Preston  McKinney  spoke  on  the  Protective 
Fund  and  Broadcasting  Project. 

The  Monday  morning  session,  held  in  the  Auditorium,  was 
presided  over  by  G.  H.  Bradt.  The  program  included  a  r^ort 
by  F.  A.  Dixon  on  “The  New  Hybrid  Peaches;”  a  talk  by  F.  A. 
Wilder,  on  “Our  Declining  Plum  Pack;”  an  address  by  Wesley 
O.  Ash,  U.  S.  Bureau  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce;  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  Wendell  Vincent,  Chief,  Western  Division,  Food,  Drug 
and  Insecticide  Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture;  a  discussion  on  the  “Canned  Tomato  Market,”  led  by  W. 
A.  Gellersen  and  W.  M.  Henry,  and  a  simlar  discussion  on  the 
“Canned  Spinach  Market,”  led  by  C.  E.  Hume  and  Leslie  S. 
Smith.  “The  Canned  Fruit  Market”  also  came  in  for  attention, 
with  the  discussion  led  by  R.  M.  Barthold.  This  discussion  was 
divided  into  two  sections.  Domestic  and  Foregn.  E.  E.  Chase, 
Jr.,  A.  C.  Cutler,  W.  A.  Gellersen  and  H.  E.  Gray  discussed  the 
former,  while  F.  A.  Wilder,  A.  J.  Field,  F.  W.  Jacobs  and  Max 
Schuckl  gave  their  attention  to  the  latter. 

No  business  was  scheduled  for  the  afternoon,  the  men  being 
busy  on  the  Pebble  Beach  Golf  Course,  with  a  musical  program 
at  the  hotel  for  women  guests  and  non-golfers. 

The  Monday  evening  session  was  presided  over  by  F.  E. 
Booth,  with  such  subjects  on  the  program  as  “Composition  of 
Tomatoes,”  Prof.  W.  V.  Crucss,  Fruit  Packers  Laboratory,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  ;“Better  Field  Washing  of  Asparagus,”  led 
by  Langley  Brooks,  Dr.  J.  R.  Esty  and  Milton  P.  Duffy;  “Solving 
Delivery  Problems  by  Field  Work,”  led  by  G.  Chick,  W.  S.  Bre¬ 
ton  and  Harry  Denhart;  “Hydrogen  Springer  Studies  in  Canned 
Dried  Prunes  in  Syrup,”  Prof.  E.  M.  Mrak,  Fruit  Products  Lab¬ 
oratory,  University  of  California;  “National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  and  University  of  Californa  Laboratory  Projects,”  Dr.  J.  R. 
Esty,  Dr.  G.  S.  Bohart,  and  Dr.  F.  F.  Fitzgerald;  “Canners 
League  Receiving,”  led  by  Capt.  W.  S.  Everts,  H.  B.  Howell,  E. 
H.  Nielsen  and  W.  St.  B.  Eustis.  The  evening  program  closed 
with  an  address  by  R.  I.  Bentley,  president  of  the  California 
Packing  Corporation,  and  short  talks  for  the  good  of  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  Tuesday  morning  program  was  marked  by  a  display  of 
new  varieties  of  peaches,  with  samples  collected  by  F.  A.  Dixon, 
and  a  sample  cutting  of  cling  peaches,  with  F.  L.  Monnet  and  F. 
A.  Dixon  acting  as  directors.  This  was  followed  by  a  sample 
cutting  of  preserves,  and  in  turn  was  marked  by  a  luncheon  of 
the  Preservers’  Section,  at  which  Elton  R.  Shaw  was  chairman. 


The  speaker  on  this  occasion  was  James  E.  McConkie,  American 
Can  Company,  Research  Division,  Portland,  Ore. 

President  Elmer  E.  Chase  presided  at  the  general  sesson  held 
in  the  Copper  Cup  Room  Tuesday  afternoon.  This  session  was 
marked  by  the  election  of  directors  and  talks  by  Robert  Wilson, 
of  the  California  Development  Association;  Mrs.  Katherine 
Phillips  Edson,  Executive  Commissioner,  Industrial  Welfare  As¬ 
sociation;  Dr.  C.  B.  Hutchinson,  Director  of  Giannini  Founda¬ 
tion  of  Agricultural  Economics,  University  of  California;  G.  H. 
Hecke,  Director,  State  Department  of  Agriculture;  Dr.  C.  L. 
Alsberg,  Director,  Food  Research  Institute,  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  D.  K.  Grady,  Secretary-Manager,  Dried  Fruit  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  California.  B.  D.  Dixon,  of  the  Schmidt  Lithograph 
Company,  spoke  on  the  “Kellogg-Cling  Peach  Advertising,”  and 
B.  H.  Critchfield,  Chief,  Division  of  Markets,  California  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  outlined  the  progress  on  the  canned 
peach  market  survey.  Talks  on  State  Board  of  Health  inspec¬ 
tion  were  made  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Dickie,  State  Board  off  Health, 
and  Dr.  K.  F.  Meyer,  University  of  California. 

Tuesday  evening  was  given  over  to  the  banquet  tendered  by 
the  American  Can  Company. 

Wednesday  morning,  February  27,  wa^  devoted  to  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  new  varieties  of  peaches  and  a  sample  cutting  of  apri¬ 
cots,  pears  and  fruits  for  salad. 

The  golf  tournament,  always  such  a  feature  of  the  annual 
conventon,  was  arranged  to  open  this  year  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
on  the  Del  Monte  Course,  the  second  round  to  be  played  the  next 
day  on  the  Pebble  Beach  Course.  This  permitted  the  awarding 
of  prizes  to  winners  before  the  close  of  the  convention. 


- Too  Late  To  Classify  - 

FOR  SALE — Canning  factory  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
famous  Western  New  York  Fruit  belt,  fully  equipped 
with  modern  machinery  for  canning  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables.  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums  and  cherries 
grown  in  abundance;  vegetable  acreage  assured.  Site 
clean  and  dry  on  railroad  and  main  improved  high¬ 
way;  factory  now  in  operation;  large  brick  warehouse; 
inexhaustible  water  supply;  positive  drainage;  electric 
power;  price  and  terms  attractive.  For  particulars 
apply  to 

Citizens  State  Bank  Real  Estate  Agency, 
Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


March  8-9,  1929 — Utah  Canners  Association,  Hotel  Big¬ 
elow,  Ogden,  Utah. 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Leading  Interests  in  Food  Trade  Rally  at  Louisville  to  Observe  Workings  of  Department 
of  Commerce  Survey  Into  Marketing  Problems — Wholesale  Grocers  Slow  in  Furnishing 
Federal  Trade  Commission  With  Chain  Store  Data — Successful  Wholesale  Grocer  Out¬ 
lines  Method  of  Conducting  Business — R.  C.  Williams  &  Co.  Invade  Pittsburgh  Market — 
Merger  of  Pender  Stores  and  Southern  Grocery  Company  Indicated. 


T9E  survey — Somehing  new  in  the  way  of  grocery  con¬ 
ventions  was  witnessed  last  week,  when  close  to  500  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  every  branch  of  the  food  industry  of 
America  gathered  at  Louisville  for  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce’s  “business  clinic”  on  food  trade  problems.  Louisville 
was  selected  some  time  ago  by  the  Department  as  a  typical 
grocery  market,  and  an  intensive  survey  of  marketing  problems 
arranged  for.  The  grocery  industry,  since  the  announement  of 
the  Department’s  plans,  has  been  greatly  interested  in  the 
movement,  and  has  extended  every  assistanse  possible. 

A  preliminary  report  on  the  results  of  the  survey  showed 
that  the  research  work  disclosed  virtually  the  same  features 
presented  in  earlier  surveys  at  other  points,  made  under  the 
direction  of  J.  W.  Millard,  of  the  Commerce  Department,  and 
reported  in  great  detail  to  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association,  when  that  association  some  time  ago  pioneered  in 
the  work  of  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  Commerce  De¬ 
partment  in  studying  problems  of  gn^ocery  distribution. 

Richard  Bean,  president  of  the  Louisville  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  and  chairman  of  the  Louisville  survey  com¬ 
mittee,  speaking  at  a  luncheon,  tendered  visiting  economists 
and  grocery  executives  in  Louisville,  declared  that  the  most 
astounding  revelation  disclosed  by  preliminary  work  in  the  sur¬ 
vey  was  the  general  lack  of  information  on  the  part  of  both 
wholesale  and  retail  grocers  of  many  phases  of  their  opera¬ 
tions.  Included  in  these,  he  declared,  was  a  general  lack  of 
adequate  understanding  of  costs,  turnover,  expense,  net  return 
shown  on  sales  of  individual  ites  and  service.  The  chain  stores, 
he  declared,  were  far  ahead  of  independent  wholesale  and  retail 
grocers,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  simplification  of  stocks. 

Representatives  of  grocery  interests  at  the  Louisville  meet¬ 
ing  adopted  a  resolution  urging  the  trade  as  a  whole  to  carry 
out  any  recommendations  which  the  Department  of  Commerce 
may  make  as  the  result  of  its  Louisville  survey. 

Among  the  representative  grocery  men  at  the  Louisville  con¬ 
ference  were  the  following:  R.  H.  Lyons,  National  Chain  Store 
Association;  W.  W.  Johnson,  National  Food  Brokers  Associa¬ 
tion;  Felix  Coste,  National  Coifee  Roasters  Association;  H.  R. 
Drackett,  American  Grocery  Manufacturers  Association;  John 
Coode,  National  Retail  Grocers  Association;  T.  F.  Branham, 
National  Wholesale  Grocers  Association;  R.  H.  Rowe,  American 
Wholesale  Grocers  Association;  E.  L.  Rhodes,  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Meat  Packers;  L.  T.  McGaughren,  American  Finit 
Growers  Association;  W.  S.  Alliston,  Quality  Bakers  of  Amer¬ 
ica;  Sidney  Anderson,  president  National  Millers  Federation; 
R.  G.  Phillips,  International  Apple  Shippers  Association;  Paul 
Findlay,  National  League  of  Commission  Merchants;  William 
Garfitt,  Western  Fruit  Jobbers  Association;  R.  H.  Pennington, 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Brokers  Association;  Charles  M.  Stauffer, 
Tri-State  Wholesale  Grocers  Association;  John  Hartley,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Bakers  of  America;  and  Thomas  Smith,  American  Bakers 
Association. 

All  Talk? — Wholesale  grocers  for  many  years  past  have 
been  talking  about  the  unethical  and  unfair  practices  of  large 
chain  store  groups,  and  have  eagerly  looked  forward  to  the  day 
when  they  could  secure  some  redress  in  the  form  of  halting 
these  practices.  Several  months  ago  the  opportunity  to  bring 
the  alleged  practices  out  into  the  limelight  was  offered  the 
trade,  through  the  action  of  Congress  in  ordering  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  look  into  the  operation  of  chain  store  sys¬ 
tems.  At  the  time  this  “showdown”  was  offered  wholesale 
grocers,  it  was  felt  in  many  quarters  that  the  jobbers  would 
not  be  in  position  to  take  advantage  of  it,  but  would  be  rather 
in  the  position  of  the  proverbial  Irishman  who  refused  to  give 
up  “his  grievance.”  Such  is  apparently  the  case.  J.  H.  Mc- 
Laurin,  president  of  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Associa¬ 
tion,  declared  last  week  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
getting  but  indifferent  support  from  wholesale  grocers  in  its 
investigation  of  chain  store  methods.  “We  have  conferred  with 
two  representatives  of  the  commission  in  connection  with  this 


chain  store  inquiry,”  says  Mr.  McLaurin,  “and  regret  to  learn 
that  the  commission  has  gotten  very  indifferent  support  from 
the  wholesale  grocery  trade  in  the  effort  to  gain  iiiformation 
through  the  questionnaire  submitted.  Why  this  should  be  we 
cannot  possibly  understand.  It  certainly  would  seem  that  when 
a  man’s  house  is  on  fire,  he  should  be  interested  in  furthering 
the  efforts  of  the  fire  department  to  extinguish  the  blaze.  Pos¬ 
sibly  this  questionnaire  remains  on  the  desks  of  those  who  have 
not  replied  to  it.  Perhaps  it  has  been  shifted  to  one  side  and 
is  now  out  of  sight  and  out  of  reach.  Somewhat  later  on  the 
commission  will  send  its  final  report  to  the  Senate  and  without 
sufficient  data  it  will  prove  inadequate  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  designed.  The  Senate  committee  is  giving  the 
chain  store  situation  intensive  study  and  in  that  quarter  serious 
thought  is  being  directed  to  an  extremely  important  subject — 
that  of  a  potential  monopoly  of  food  distribution.  Certainly 
there  is  nothing  that  should  concern  us  more  deeply  than  this 
movement,  and  it  would  seem  that  every  individual  wholesale 
grocery  house  would  grasp  the  opportunity  to  afford  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  every  possible  assistance  in  obtaining  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  food  situation.  If  any  wholesaler  has  not 
a  copy  of  the  questionnaire  at  hand,  it  may  be  obtained  from 
the  commission  or  upon  request  this  office  will  gladly  furnish 
it.  If  there  are  some  questions  to  which  the  wholes^ers  can¬ 
not  make  reply,  they  can  just  check  them  and  pass  over  them; 
also  if  there  are  some  questions  to  which  they  can  make  only 
approximately  correct  answers,  they  should  give  the  best  infor¬ 
mation  they  have  and  let  it  go  at  that.” 

R.  C.  Williams  Expands — R.  C.  Williams  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  wholesale  grocery 
houses  in  the  country,  is  entering  the  Pittsburgh  market  in  a 
large  way.  The  company  has  secured  several  floors  of  whare- 
house  space  in  that  city,  and  is  taking  over  the  Pittsburgh  sales 
force  of  a  large  specialty  house  almost  intact.  The  Pittsburgh 
development  is  believed  to  be  the  beginning  of  an  important 
expansion  program  in  the  firm’s  business  and  the  scope  of  its 
territorial  operations.  The  company  for  some  years  has  had  a 
branch  plant  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  now  has  good  coverage  in 
the  Atlantic  Coast  States.  George  W.  Broadway  will  be  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  plant  and  will  be  assisted  by 
Thomas  G.  Walsh.  The  offices  of  the  company  are  at  23  Ter¬ 
minal  Way. 

A  Successful  Operator — An  interesting  letter  dealing  with 
policies  since  the  World  War  was  written  a  short  time  ago  by 
a  successful  wholesale  grocer  in  reply  to  a  query  as  to  the 
methods  which  his  firm  had  followed  to  achieve  its  present 
position.  The  jobber’s  letter  follows: 

“After  the  deflation  period,  following  the  sugar  debacle  of 
1920,  I  became  convinced — in  spite  of  chain  store  expansion, 
desk  jobbers  and  the  mad  scramble  for  profitless  volume — that 
there  would  be  a  survival  of  two  distinct  types  of  ‘Service 
Wholesale  Grocers,’  one  featuring  private  label  goods,  the  other 
marketing  nationally  known  merchandise  on  a  controlled  basis. 

“Our  market,  being  limited,  and  wholesale  grocers  numerous, 
we  had  found  it  advisable  to  reduce  our  territory,  curtail  our 
sales  force,  and  endeavor  to  serve  a  restricted  territory  as  in¬ 
tensively  as  circumstances  would  permit.  We  had  no  desire  to 
enter  the  cash-and-carry  field,  nor  did  we  care  to  experiment 
with  new  and  untried  plans  of  food  distribution.  It  was  not 
deemed  expedient,  in  our  particular  case,  to  undertake  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  effort  necessary  to  successfully  market  private  label 
brands;  therefore,  we  elected  to  follow  the  other  course. 

“Having  reached  this  decision,  I  have  endeavored  to  establish 
the  closest  possible  contacts  with  outstanding  manufacturers, 
and  have  been  materially  aided  in  this  direction  through  my 
attendance  at  the  annual  conventions  of  our  association.  These 
occasions  offer  the  opportunity  for  personal  conferences  with 
important  officials  that  otherwise  would  be  denied  me.  In  this 
connection  I  might  state  that,  in  several  instances,  where  dif- 
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ferences  of  opinion  have  arisen,  I  have  been  able  to  show  these 
gentlemen  our  viewpoint,  with  resultant  mutual  benefits. 

“In  a  desire  not  to  create  competition  “in  our  own  house,”  I 
avoid  the  duplication  of  items,  endeavoring  always  to  give 
preference  to  controlled  products.  At  times  we  may  have  to 
pay  slightly  more  than  the  price  at  which  we  might  purchase 
competitive  but  practically  unknown  goods.  I  firmly  Mieve 
that  the  average  dealer,  both  wholesaler  and  retailer,  with  his 
multitudinous  duties,  devotes  entirely  too  much  time  to  buying 
and  too  little  to  selling. 

“It  is  true  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  controlled  ac¬ 
counts  may  be  changed,  or  thrown  on  the  open  market.  That 
is  the  chance  we  must  take.  We  have  established  a  reputation 
for  loyalty  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  maintain,  thereby 
justifying  the  confidence  of  those  manufacturers  who  have 
placed  their  accounts  in  our  care. 

“We  stand  behind  our  merchandise  and  our  responsibility  does 
not  cease  with  the  delivery  and  payment  of  the  goods.  The 
customer  must  be  satisfied,  even  though  he  may  not  be  right  in 
every  case.  With  this  in  mind,  in  establishing  connections  we 
endeavor  to  exact  every  reasonable  and  fair  protection.  We 
make  no  extravagant  promises.  Manufacturers  must  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  our  assurance  of  loyalty  and  an  earnest  effort  to  ‘do 
our  best.’ 

“We  do  not  favor  ‘deals’  and  are  opposed  to  drop  shipments; 
yet  we  recognize  the  privilege  of  manufacturers  to  decide  their 
method  of  distribution.  We  endeavor  to  secure  as  rapid  turn¬ 
over  as  practicable,  but  always  try  to  carry  stock  sufficient  for 
our  needs. 

“It  happens  that  we  feature  cigars  and  control  the  sale  of 
several  ‘best  sellers,’  so  naturally  cigarette  and  tobacco  prod¬ 
ucts  have  been  an  important  factor  in  our  business.  For  many 
years  we  contributed  our  share  towards  the  demoralization  cre¬ 
ated  through  extra  discounts  and  rebates.  However,  .about 
three  years  ago,  realizing  the  utter  futility  of  continuing  the 
sale  of  these  items  without  profit,  we  absolutely  discontinued 
this  pernicious  practice. 

“While  we  are,  at  times,  the  victims  of  what  we  might  re¬ 
gard  as  unfair  competition,  we  endeavor  to  conduct  our  business 
in  an  ethical  manner,  and  never  disturb  the  connections  of  a 
competitor. 

“We  do  not  permit  our  salesmen  to  accept  bonuses,  or  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  prize  contests.  We  do  not  drive  them.  Rarely  do 
we  take  on  a  new  account  before  freely  conferring  with  our 
sales  force.  Any  constructive  suggestions  they  may  offer  are 
welcomed.  Their  attendance  is  required  at  our  weekly  sales 
meetings,  which  are  held  each  Saturday  morning.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  these  conferences  they  are  at  liberty  to  spend  the 
time  as  they  may  choose.  In  our  community  solicitation  of 
business  on  Saturday  is  not  generally  practiced. 

“When  we  accept  specialty  orders,  they  receive  the  same  con¬ 
sideration  accorded  orders  sold  by  our  own  men.  Specialty 
salesmen,  other  than  representatives  of  our  controlled  accounts, 
are  not  allowed  to  travel  with  our  salesmen;  and  we  endeavor 
to  restrict  specialty  work  on  our  exclusive  lines,  in  order  that 
it  may  not  prove  burdensome  to  our  customers  or  our  men.  We 
constantly  caution  our  representatives  against  unnecessarily 
loading  their  trade,  and  warn  them  against  the  trouble  that 
inevitably  follows  the  sale  of  ‘stickers.’ 

“We  do  not  wish  to  offer  ourselves  as  an  example,  nor  can 
we  pose  as  an  unusual  success.  Our  path  is  by  no  means  a  rosy 
one  and  it  is  entirely  within  the  realm  of  possibility  that  we 
may  in  time  pass  out  of  the  picture,  but  regardless  of  our  indi¬ 
vidual  destiny,  I  am  quite  sure  Wholesale  Grocers  will  continue 
to  function  both  as  distributors  of  private  label  goods  and  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  merchandise.” 

Another  Chain  Merger? — According  to  reports  current  in 
financial  circles,  a  consolidation  of  the  D.  Pender  Grocery  Com¬ 
pany  chain  and  Southern  Grocery  Company,  another  well-known 
chain  organization,  is  contemplated.  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
stockholders  of  the  D.  Pender  Grocery  Company,  held  last 
week,  it  was  announced  that  L.  H.  Windholz,  its  president,  and 
Hunter  C.  Phelan,  of  Chandler  &  Co.,  both  directors  of  the 
Pender  Company,  had  been  elected  directors  of  the  Southern 
Grocery  Company.  At  the  same  time  Scott  Allen,  president  of 
the  Southern  Grocery  Company,  and  Prescott  Bigelow,  of  Hay¬ 
den,  Stone  &  Co.,  both  directors  of  the  Southern  Grocery  Com¬ 
pany,  were  elected  to  the  board  of  D.  Pender  Grocery  Company. 
These  elections  have  been  interpreted  in  financial  circles  as  the 
beginning  of  a  close  relationship  in  the  operations  of  the  two 
chain  store  systems.  The  possibility  of  an  eventual  merger  of 
the  two  companies  is  also  being  discussed.  The  D.  Pender  Gro¬ 
cery  Company  operates  close  to  400  stores  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  while  the  Southern  Grocery  Company  chain  has  a 
number  of  stores  in  operation  throughout  Georgia,  Alabama 
and  South  Carolifta. 


The 

1929  Ahnanac 

of  The  Canning  Industry 

'  I  'HE  unusual  delays  of  the  year 
^  have  finally  come  to  an  end,  as 
we  now  have  the  Tomato  Statistics, 
and  the  1927  Census  (completed  in 
1928)  of  the  Canning  and  Preserv¬ 
ing  industries  is  about  ready  and  we 
expect  the  release  date  to  be  made 
this  week.  With  these  in  hand  we 
can  rush  through  the  1929  Almanac, 
and  hope  to  have  it  in  your  hands 
by  the  time  you  receive  the  next 
issue  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

We  thank  you  for  your  patience. 
Cash  Subscribes  and  all  special 
orders  will  be  mailed  from  the  first 
copies  completed.  Watch  for  it, 
because  the  Almanac  is  more  than 
ordinarily  useful  and  interesting  this 
year  the  largest  yet  issued. 

The  Canning  Trade, 

Publisher 


February  25,  1929  ‘ 
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Earmold  Labelers 


Shown  at  the  Chicago  Convention 
readily  demonstrated 
just  how  much 

Better 

And  more  efficiently  they 
are  able  to  handle  the 
Packers’  requirements 

Than 

Any  other  type  of  similar 
Equipment  and  that 
ERMOLD  SERVICE  is 

Ever 

Available  to  serve  our 
Users  in  every  capacity 

Ermold  Labeled  means  finished  better^ 

EDWARD  ERMOLD  COMPANY 

Hudson,  Gansevoort  &  Thirteenth  Sts.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES:  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Canada,  France,  Italy, 

Belgium,  Argentine,  Australia,  Brazil. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

The  No'Spill  Sealer 

Bliss-Pacific**  No.  81  Double  Seamer 

This  high  speed  machine  is  ar¬ 
ranged  for  both  can  shop  and  can¬ 
nery.  It  seals  cans  with  a  remark¬ 
able  absence  of  spills,  jams  or  tie 
ups.  Arranged  with  marking  de¬ 
vice  if  desired.  In  successful  oper¬ 
ation  for  a  number  of  years  these 
machines  have  demonstrated 
their  superiority.  Details  on  re¬ 
quest. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

c  1^ _ ntc _ I  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

Sales  Offices  |  Philadelphia,  Ne\v  Haven,  Rochester 


SMILE  AWHILE 

I  Thmrm  u  a  aaving  grac*  in  a  amna*  of  humor. 

I  n«lax  your  mind— ond  your  body.  You'll  bo  bottor  montolly, 
I  phyoioolly — ond  flnoneiolly 

j  Sond  in  YOUR  contribution 

I  All  oro  woloomo. 

- >«< - .ft,  -  - >n<  >n.  int  .  >ot 


JUST  NOT  TRUTHFUL 

Judge — And  why  didn’t  you  stop  beating  the  plain¬ 
tiff  here  when  he  had  yelled  “enough”  three  or  four 
times  ? 

Defendant — Well,  you  all  don’t  know  how  dat  niggah 
can  lie.  You  can  nevah  believe  him. — The  Mueller 
Record. 


A  TRAP 

Cook — Sorry  to  keep  you  waiting.  Skipper,  but  I’ve 
been  setting  a  trap  for  my  wife. 

Skipper — Sorry  to  hear  that.  What  do  you  suspect? 

Cook — A  mouse  in  the  pantry. 

AN  EVEN  BREAK 

Down  in  Arkansas  a  man  was  tried  for  assault  and 
battery  with  intent  to  kill.  The  state  produced  as  evi¬ 
dence  the  weapons  used,  a  rail,  a  gun,  saw  and  a  riffe. 
The  defendant’s  counsel  exhibited  as  the  other  man’s 
weapons  a  scythe  blade,  pitchfork,  pistol,  dog,  razor 
and  hoe.  After  being  out  several  hours  the  jury  gave 
this  verdict:  “We,  the  jury,  would  have  given  a  dollar 
to  see  the  fight.”— Charleston  News  and  Courier. 


OYSTER  STEAM  BOX 


With  improved  sliding  doors, 
doing  away  with  the  hinged 
tracks,  giving  increased  service 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co. 

MACHINE  AND  BOILER  WORKS 
2639  Boaton  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 

WORKS 

ATLANTIC  WHARF.  BOSTON  STREET  A  LAKEWOOD  AVE. 
BALTIMORE  -  •  MARYLAND 


PUTTING  ONE  OVER 

The  wife  was  going  through  her  husband’s  pockets. 
“Hey,  there !”  he  cried,  “that  money  belongs  to  me.” 
“It  won’t  belong  now,”  she  answered — ^The  Mueller 
Record. 


HELP  YOURSELF 

“Say,  looky  hya,  Rastus,  you  know  what  you’re 
doin’?  You  is  goin’  away  fo’  a  week  and  they  ain’t  a 
stick  of  wood  cut  for  de  house.” 

“Well,  what  you  all  whinin  about,  woman?  I  ain’t 
takin’  de  axe  wid  me,  am  I  ? — Mecca. 


MAKES  A  DIFFERENCE 
Caddie — How  do  you  address  the  ball,  Mr.  Jones, 
Golfer — Do  you  mean  before  I  hit  it  or  after  I  hit  it  ? 
— The  Mueller  Record. 


EAST  SIDE,  WEST  SIDE 
Jack — I  hear  your  wife  drives  your  car  all  over  now. 
George — Righto!  Sidewalks  and  all. — Detroit  Mo¬ 

tor  News. 


SMART  BOY 

Teacher — Can  anybody  in  the  class  tell  me  what  the 
expression,  “inner  man,”  means? 

Willie — You  bet.  When  the  whale  swallowed  Jonah. 
— Detroit  News. 


BOY’S  CURIOSITY 

“Well,  Johnny,  don’t  you  want  to  come  in  and  see  the 
new  little  sister  the  stork  brought  you  last  night?” 
“Nope,  but  I’d  like  to  see  the  stork.” — Detroit  News. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ACCOUNTANTS,  Certifled,  Public. 
Albert  T.  Bacon  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

ADHESIVES,  Pastes  and  Gums.. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 
Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets.  Wire,  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  See  Can- 
nery  Supplies. 


BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BOARD,  Corrugated  Wrapping. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky.  Ohio. 
BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 


Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Perlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin, 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 
BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 


Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 


A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

Ali  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bot  tle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases.  Wood.  See  Boxes.  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
BOTTLES.  Tumblers,  Glassware. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 


Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Cape. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES.  Lug,  Field.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Baltimore. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


BROKERS. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil.  Gas.  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS.  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  eta. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

SInvsman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Machy.  Co.,  Cedarburg,  WIs. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  (3o.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A_.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  (Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSER  (Wyandotte). 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago.  i 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co..  Max.  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Rorlin-Chanman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Machy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Link  Belt  Co..  Chicago. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Avars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Porlin-Chanman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS.  Continuous. 
t>erlin-Chanman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Snrague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corn.,  Caderburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Snrague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 


CORN  BUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Robt.  Gaylord,  Inc.,  St.  Louis. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 
CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 
CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

Urbana  Laboratories,  Urbana,  Ill. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cano.  Caps.  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers'  Time  Checks.  See  Stenciis. 
ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 
EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Rebins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Feed  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc. 
Hinde  ft  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 
FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean,  ft  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Pressee.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  \Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago.  , 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Com  Hus^rs. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grs^.  Mchy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 
INOCULATION,  for  peas,  etc. 


Strasberger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

Urbana  Laboratories,  Urbana,  Ill. 

INSURANCE,  Canners*. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  KetUes.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianajiolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago.  ... 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chimgo. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 


KETTLES,  Vacnnin. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  manufacturers. 

H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Stecher  Litho.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  CincinnatL 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 


MILK  CENDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 


Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  ^bins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 
OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Co.,  (^arbui^,  Wis. 
Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Packers*  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conts. 
Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
PARING  MACHINES. 


Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman.  Mont. 

Hogg  &  Lytle,  Toronto,  Can. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washbum-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 
PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Snrague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Co.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Hogg  &  Lytle.  Toronto,  Can. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

,T.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wlison  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co..  Max,  New  York  City. 

K  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES.  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New,  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Karl  Kiefer  Machine  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners’  Machinery. 
TANKS,  MeUl. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE,  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — ^Everywhere. 
Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

The  Mellingriflith  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cardiff,  So.  Wales. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS,  Equipment. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WRAPPERS,  Corrugated  Bottle. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapnuin  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Rohins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  • 
WASHERS,  Fruit,  VegeUble. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  Sec  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 
WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 


A  D  E 


KITTREDGE 
LABELS 

CHICAGO  ^ 


Trims  the  sheet  absolutely  true, 
and  drops  it  onto  the  feed  bed 
of  the  Slitter  where  it  is  cut  into 
the  desired  sizes  —  2’s  3’s  10’ s 


THE  TWO  OPERATIONS 
—TRIMMING  and  SLIT¬ 
TING— IN  ONE. 

Speed  60  to  90  sheets  per  min¬ 
ute,  depending  upon  the  operat¬ 
or.  Saves  labor,  handling,  time, 
and  floor  space. 


Built  on  rigid  base  to  stand  strain. 
Guaranteed. 


SLAYSMAN  DUPLEX  TRIMMER 


SLAYSMAN  &  COMPANY  80i  E.  Pratt  St., 


SLITTER 


BALTIMORE,  MD 


A  SECTION  OF  ONE  OF  FOUR  IDAHO  PEA  BREEDING  FARMS 

800  ACRES  DEVOTED  TO  DEVELOPING  PURE-BRED  STOCK  SEEDS 
Peas  -  -  550  Acres  Beans  -  125  Acres 

Sweet  Corn  and  Small  Seeds  125  Acres 
Located  advantageously  for  the  production  of  hardy,  disease  free  seeds. 

The  Names 

CLARK  —  ALLAN  —  KEENEY 
are  synonymous  with 

HIGH  STANDARDS  and  DEPENDABLE  STOCKS 

ASSOCIATED  SEED  GROWERS,  INC. 

Wholesale  Seed  Growers 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT 
Branches  in  ten  western  states 


Plant  Breeding  Takes  Time 


as  well  as  experience,  judgment,  patience  and  money.  No  less  than 
ten  years,  more  frequently  twelve,  are  required  by  our  intensive 
method  of  breeding  to  produce,  from  our  original  single  plant  selec¬ 
tions  or  hybridizations,  the  seed  which  we  ship  our  canner  customers. 


There  are  quicker  methods,  but,  as  with  all  short-cuts,  the  time  sav¬ 
ed  is  at  the  expense  of  uniformity,  stability  and  general  quality  of  the 
seed,  and,  in  turn,  of  the  canning  crop  produced. 


Dependable  Seed 

The  necessary  basis  of  a 

- QUALITY  PACK^ - 


